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THE WORLD AND The THEStS 


BRITISH NATIONAL THEATRE 
— FIFTY YEARS OF G.B.S.— WEST 
END AND BROADWAY 


VW JHEN you can sit in a Connecticut 


country house looking out over 
rolling fields that Englishmen say remind 
them of rural England, and can listen 
to a concert of Russian music broadcast 
from London, and can set your watch 
by the sound of Big Ben calling the 
midnight hour, there is no reason to 
expect vital differences between the 
appeal for a British National Theatre 
and for an American National Theatre. 

Britons generally use the title ‘Mr.’ 
where Americans drop it, as, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Bernard Shaw instead of 
Bernard Shaw, but audiences on both 
sides of the water meet Mr. Shaw’s 
plays with equal favor and argument. 
And if more Britons than Americans 
still spell ‘honour’, ‘labour’ and ‘glam- 
our’ (three words with distinct theatrical 
associations) with our instead of the more 
meagre or, the labor and the honor and 
the glamor are the same everywhere. 

A British National Theatre, it is true, 
has England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales to be harmonized into its making, 
but America has a land that is so long 
and so wide that a government seems 











Mrs. Siddons as Constance in King John. 
Drawn by F. G. Wooding. 

co] 
THE Museum of Modern Art in New 
York will be the home of a Film 
Library Corporation, whose purpose 
will be to assemble a cross-section 
of films since 1889, edit them into a 
chronological and artistic sequence 
and exhibit them in two-hour pro- 
grams sponsored by colleges, mu- 
seums and other cultural institutions 
throughout the country. The his- 
torical survey will run from ‘Primi- 
tives’ such as Melies’ trick films and 
the early Edisons, through the rise 
of American movies, the star system, 
the German school, propaganda pic- 
tures, news-reels, talkies and ani- 
mated cartoons, up to the latest 
films in color. 

& 
KATHARINE CORNELL is to 
play Shaw’s Saint Joan in New York 
next winter, following her road tour 
in Romeo and Fuliet. 
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THE Manchester Repertory Com- 
pany has moved out of doors for an 
open-air season of Shakespeare, us- 
ing the Heaton Park bandstand as a 
stage. The first production, which is 
reported as being well-received, was 
The Taming of the Shrew. 


FIVE newly discovered ‘Songs of 
Ophelia’ written by Johannes 
Brahms for a member of the Burg- 
theater company in Vienna, the ac- 
tress Olga Precheisen, are just off the 
press at G. Schirmer’s. They were 
written in 1873 to the German trans- 
lation of Shakespeare’s work, at the 
time when the young actress, wife of 
the distinguished tragedian, Lewin- 
sky, was cast for the first time in the 
role of Ophelia. 
a 


FOR sixteen years the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera Company has wel- 
comed enormous audiences to the 
productions of operetta and musical 
comedy in the open-air theatre in 
Forest Park, the largest outdoor 
theatre in America. The seventeenth 
season opened last month with a re- 
vival of Rio Rita playing to an audi- 
ence of over gooo people. The pro- 
gram for the season includes Madame 
Sherry, The Chocolate Soldier, Good 
News, The Vagabond King, Sunny, 
The Cat and the Fiddle, The Desert 
Song, Roberta, with one operetta new 
to America, The Beloved Rogue; and 
one new to the world, Lady in the 
Window. The auditorium, 255 by 
256 feet, has 10,000 seats, of which 
1600 each night are free. The scenic 
studios and dressing rooms are hidden 
in shrubbery. Although supported 
by subscribers who guarantee any 
losses, the company has incurred a 
deficit only in two seasons, and this 
was made up in subsequent years. 
Last year 713,815 people attended 
82 performances, and for one op- 
eretta alone, Bitter Sweet, 1000 were 
turned away and 2000 stood. 
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no more able to unite it in taste and 
talent than in economics or in politics. 
For all their differences, American Na- 
tional Theatre and British National 
Theatre have major elements in com- 
mon. Perhaps nine-tenths of the chief 
differences — those of character and 
tradition — are summed up in the clos- 
ing paragraphs of a letter to the New 
York Times in which Charles Morgan 
reviews the celebration of Marie Tem- 
pest’s theatre jubilee; the review of play 
and performance is over, and Mr. Mor- 
gan concludes: ‘Miss Tempest was car- 
ried in on a golden chair and made a 
short and highly accomplished speech. 
She was cheered and acknowledged the 
cheers; the applause continued and 
would have continued who knows how 
long if she had not with a sudden, com- 
manding gesture turned to the royal 
box and swept the audience to its feet. 
Every one in the house and on the stage 
turned to Their Majesties and really 
sang. 

“We are an undemonstrative people. 
We take even our passions calmly. But 
now for once a great English audience 
let themselves go. I have never heard 
the national anthem sung with the same 
emotion, even during the war. The King 
himself was visibly moved. 

“No one outside England can know 
what has happened to this country dur- 
ing this jubilee year. To say that the 
monarchy is “popular” is to say noth- 
ing. We knew that before. We did not 
know in what way the King was loved. 
The discovery has been a deeply moving 
national experience.’ 


And perhaps the final tenth of differ- 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


ence is in the practical fact that as this 
issue goes to press, just one year after 
the American National Theatre Issue, 
Congress has passed a bill granting a 
national charter (without any appropria- 
tion) to the American National Theatre 
and Academy, sponsored by a long list 
of names, headed by Leopold Stokowski, 
that are associated with patronage of 
the arts in Philadelphia (where the plan 
hails from), in New York, Washington, 
Baltimore and other large cities. The 
wheels of establishment are moving 
rapidly already. In England, on the 
other hand, active government sponsor- 
ship is still lacking, although a consider- 
able part of the necessary funds has been 
on hand for years. The best minds in 
the English theatre have worked long 
and faithfully for the idea and there has 
been a strong hope that the Jubilee 
Year might record — among other ac- 
complishments — the completion of the 
fund for a British National Theatre. 


» Sm publication by Dodd, Mead of a 
new omnibus volume of Bernard 
Shaw, containing nine plays and many 
prefaces, comes just half a century after 
the dramatist started writing Widower’s 
Houses, and seems, in some inexplicable 
way, to mark off an era in the British 
theatre, although the later and earlier 
plays are comparable in value, and the 
newer prefaces are no less intriguing and 
provocative than the older ones that 
gained a world’s attention. But if Nine 
Plays represents the end of a period that 
saw innumerable changes within and 
without the theatre, the year of publica- 
tion finds Shaw, at 79, little different 


NEWSPAPERS coming from Lon- 
don say that the Jubilee celebrations 
had so much dramatic appeal that 
they interfered considerably with 
regular theatre-going, leaving only 
such successes as Tovarich, Love on 
the Dole, Lady Precious Stream, 
Sweet Aloes, Fill, Darling, the Re- 
gent’s Park Shakespeare, and pos- 
sibly John Gielgud’s Noah, to bear 
the brunt of the hot weather. In 
New York, with no Jubilee, three 
candidates for summer favor relin- 
quished their places to a high 
thermometer — Accent on Youth, 
Ceiling Zero and Clifford Odets’ two 
one-act plays — leaving only eight 
plays in town. 
e 


MURDER IN THE CATHE- 
DRAL, a new play by T. S. Eliot, 
was a feature of the Canterbury 
Festival in June. The play was pro- 
duced by Martin Browne, with stage 
settings by Laurence Irving and cos- 
tumes by Stella Pearce. A news note 
says of it: ‘It is neither a biography 
of Becket nor a drama of the history 
of those days, but an attempt to 
investigate the saint’s mind and 
how it came to be attuned to 
martyrdom.’ 
& 

THE London appearance of John 
Gielgud in the adaptation of André 
Obey’s Noé made by Arthur Wil- 
murt (and played in New York last 
spring as Noah with Pierre Fresnay 
gracing the title role) seems effec- 
tively to dispose of the hope that 
Gielgud would bring his own produc- 
tion of Hamlet to New York next 
winter. In his place, Broadway will 
see a more familiar actor in the role 
of the Prince. Leslie Howard has an- 
nounced that he will direct and pro- 
duce his own version of the play, a 
‘bright and colorful’ production, 
swift in tempo and employing a gen- 
erally young cast. The rumor that 
John Barrymore will also revive 
Hamlet still remains only a rumor. 
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THE tercentenary celebration of the 
state of Connecticut has given ex- 
cuse for any number of stories about 
the early history of the region, one 
of them an account of the ‘Blue 
Laws’ that were the scourge of the 
theatre when it was taking its first 
steps in a new land. The death pen- 
alty could be inflicted for such of- 
fenses as stealing an ear of corn from 
a neighbor’s garden, being a stub- 
born or rebellious son, returning to 
the colony after being banished as a 
Quaker or as a Roman Catholic 
priest, as well as for witchcraft, trea- 
son, adultery or rape. But most 
amusing from the vantage point of 
300 years is this concluding clause in 
the fundamental law of the colony: 
‘For want of a law in any particular 
case he shall be judged by the word 
of God’ —a highly flexible statute 
that fortunately, it is said, was 
never invoked. 


od 

THE increased favor with which the 
summer theatre is being regarded by 
leaders in the profession is indicated 
in one morning’s headlines and sub- 
heads in the theatrical section of the 
New York Times: Summer Theatre 
Openings— Wycherley’s Restoration 
Drama, The Country Wife, at West- 
port, with Ruth Gordon — Ernest 
Truex at Greenwich — Penny Wise 
at Red Barn — Ulric in The Naked 
Man — Beth Merrill Approved — 
Ina Claire at Mount Kisco — Mary 
Morris Vengeful Editor — Fust Sup- 
pose Well Received — Irene Rich at 
Stockbridge — Ovation for Libby 
Holman — Revival at Lake Ron- 
konkoma — Old Saybrook Season 
Starts. In addition to these actual 
reviews and first-hand reports, every 
morning sees the regular columns of 
theatre news being taken up by word 
of players being engaged, plays being 
chosen. All in all it makes an illumi- 
nating supplement to the calendar 
of dates and repertories published 
elsewhere in this issue. 
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from the young man of the nineteenth 
century. In a preface written in 1898, 
which is used as an introduction to Nine 
Plays, he describes himself as a youth — 
and he might well be describing himself 
today: ‘I had no taste for what is called 
popular art, no respect for popular mo- 
rality, no belief in popular religion, no 
admiration for popular heroics. As an 
Irishman I could pretend to patriotism 
neither for the country I had abandoned 
nor the country that had ruined it. As a 
humane person I detested violence and 
slaughter, whether in war, sport, or the 
butcher’s yard. I was a Socialist, detest- 
ing our anarchical scramble for money, 
and believing in equality as the only 
possible permanent basis of social organ- 
ization, discipline, subordination, good 
manners, and selection of fit persons for 
high functions. Fashionable life, open 
on indulgent terms to unencumbered 
“brilliant” persons, I could not endure, 
even if I had not feared its demoralizing 
effect on a character which required 
looking after as much as my own. I was 
neither a sceptic nor a cynic in these 
matters: I simply understood life dif- 
ferently from the average respectable 
man; and as I certainly enjoyed myself 
more — mostly in ways which would 
have made him unbearably miserable — 
I was not splenetic over our variance.’ 


y way of courtesy, perhaps, to the 

English theatre, which bears the 
burden of this issue, there is exactly one 
announcement for the Broadway theatre 
in the latter weeks of July: The Mikado 
and The Pirates of Penzance in a season 
of Gilbert and Sullivan revivals. 
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The 
Roman 
Theatre 
of 


Verulamium 





Reconstructed column in the Verulamium 
Theatre, with the original capital. 


gage forgotten for almost fifteen centuries under the farmland of St. Albans, a 
city twenty miles from London that was once the ancient Roman town of 
Verulamium, the only known Roman theatre in Great Britain has recently been 
excavated, an eloquent witness to the culture of the outlying parts of the Roman 
Empire in the first centuries of this era. The theatre was originally discovered in 1847 
by a local antiquary and the site has been spasmodically and partially unearthed 
since then, always to be covered over again. Finally, in 1933, through the coopera- 
tion of Lord Verulam on whose estate are the remains of the city, archaeological in- 
vestigation was undertaken seriously. The results have been recorded by Kathleen 
M. Kenyon, from whose complete account the following notes are derived. 

The theatre was built about 130 a.p. on Watling Street, the Roman highway to 
the Midlands and North, and stands in the northern half of the city, a part that was 
obviously the site of important public buildings. On the south side it is near the 
Forum; immediately to the west is a small temple of the Romano-Celtic type en- 
closed in a wide courtyard; and on the other side of Watling Street is a large building 
whose original use is as yet undetermined. 

The theatre is built on only slightly sloping ground, so that the slope given to the 
seats is largely artificial. The orchestra was sunk into the natural soil, and the earth 
excavated from this was piled up around the outside, against solid outer walls. The 
original building consisted of a completely circular orchestra, two-thirds of it en- 
closed by the bank of the auditorium. In the space not taken by the seats was a small 
stage building. The front of the stage, whose floor was of wood, which was supposed 
to improve the acoustics, was originally merely the circular wall of the orchestra, the 
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Plan of the Theatre. 
two walls across the front being later additions, as are also the piers. The auditorium 
bank was divided by three broad gangways leading down into the orchestra, one of 
cement and the other two probably of wood. Access to the seats on the bank was 
originally gained only by exterior staircases. 

The theatre had four periods of structural development. The original construction 
is called Period I. In the second, between 150 and 160 4.p., the stage was given a 
straight front, affording increased size; the floor level was raised; nearly half the 
orchestra was given up to seating, following the usual Roman plan; and side stair- 
cases were built on to the lateral gangways. In the next series of alterations, about 
200 A.D., a new front wall was built to the stage four feet in front of the original one, 
either to increase the stage size or to afford a slot into which the curtain might be 
lowered (in the Roman theatre the curtain was lowered rather than raised). 

During the third century, the theatre seems to have fallen completely into ruin, a 
theory borne out by the unhappy history of the Empire at this time, but at the end 
of the century there was a general revival in which the theatre shared. Among the 
additions was a new outer wall, six feet broad, and between this and the original wall 
a vaulted corridor was made over which the upper seats could be carried. 
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The Theatre today. 


There is no definite evidence as to the length of time the theatre was in use, but all 
over the city of Verulamium there have been found traces of gradual decay in the 
fourth century. The theatre is the most striking example, for by the second half of 
the century at the latest the site had become a municipal dumping ground. 

The Verulamium theatre was never typically Roman and was probably used for 
such native sports as cock-fighting, games, dancing, and so forth, rather than dra- 
matic performances of the ordinary Roman type. The first series of alterations, 
however, shows clear attempts to convert the structure into a more classical form, 
and it may be assumed that Verulamium was by this time becoming more Roman- 
ized and that the native element was receding — a change that makes its own com- 
ment on the type of civilization existing in Britain in the first centuries A. D. 





Stage, showing original curved wall front, with later straight ones. 
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WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


Not least among the many lasting contributions to the world of literature 
and the theatre that Yeats has made in his seventy years of life (he cele- 
brated his birthday in June) is the founding and development of a National 
Theatre for Ireland that has been a criterion for similar undertakings ever 
since — just as this poet-playwright-philosopher has himself epitomized the 
forward-looking artist of the theatre. 
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National Theatre 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 


MINOR result of the Puritan Revolution is seen in the fact that the 
development of the theatre in England was very different from 
that which occurred during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
in most other European countries. There it was a case of Court or 
princely patronage. With us the stage was almost entirely at the 
mercy of private enterprise, and the wonder is that so much of artistic 
value was accomplished on this precarious basis. For many years the 
lack of a theatre working on a basis of endowment or patronage 
passed without notice; though David Garrick was certainly conscious 
of the lack; and again, in 1842, when the monopolies of the two 
Patent theatres, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, were abolished, and 
when thus the only obvious link between the Court and the Theatre 
was removed, Bulwer Lytton made a serious attempt to induce the 
British Government to make some return to the stage by establishing 
a National Theatre in the accepted sense of the term. That effort 
proved abortive, and it has been left to Bulwer’s grandson, the present 
Earl of Lytton, to head a movement which bids fair at last to bring to 
fruition this long-cherished dream. 

The movement in itself is no mushroom growth. It dates from that 
period in the history of British drama when, in the afterglow of Ir- 
ving’s regime, Sir Herbert Tree was functioning at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre with brilliance and reclame, and when this newly-acquired 
prestige of the stage was met by that new tide of dramatic creativeness 
which we associate with the names of Shaw, Galsworthy, and Gran- 
ville-Barker. These younger men were acutely conscious that the 
normal theatre of the day was indifferent, and even hostile, to fresh 
forms of art. To them the National Theatre became a symbol not of 
traditional excellence but of enfranchisement for the art of the stage. 
At the same time, more academic minds were anxious to erect a statue 
to celebrate the tercentenary of Shakespeare’s death which was due to 
occur in 1916. By a happily conceived piece of political engineering the 
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two movements were amalgamated, and at a public meeting held on 
May 19, 1908, at the Lyceum Theatre, a unanimous vote was passed 
in favour of the establishment of a National Theatre as a Monument 
to Shakespeare, and a Committee was appointed to draft a scheme. 

About the same time Mr. Granville-Barker and the late William 
Archer produced their well-known book, 4 National Theatre: Scheme 
and Estimates, which, while never officially endorsed by the Memorial 
Committee, was manifestly of the greatest influence in forming their 
line of approach to the practical problems involved. Any reader who 
wishes to acquaint himself with an expert and reasonable view of the 
whole subject should refer to that volume, preferably in its revised 
and ‘up-to-date’ form, as issued under the name of Granville-Barker 
alone in 1930. Details may be varied in any scheme which is ultimately 
devised; greater or less emphasis may be laid on this point or that. 
But this book remains the best exposition of the case for a National 
Theatre, and it is not too much to say that any scheme finally adopted 
will stand or fall in public estimation by its ability to sustain the test 
of reference to the ideal foreshadowed in that classic volume. 

In spite of a generous donation of £70,000 from Sir Carl Meyer, 
the efforts of the Committee in the years immediately preceding the 
war were not successful in raising the needed sum. But there were 
hopes that the near approach of the Shakespeare tercentenary would 
have produced the required total. Yet that was not to be, for the year 
1916 came and went under influences far removed from those helpful 
to artistic enterprise. Still, the capital sum remained intact, for it had 
been invested in the purchase of a site behind the British Museum 
which was used during the war for a Shakespeare Y.M.C.A. hut for 
soldiers, and resold later at some profit. 

For ten years from the date of the Armistice the Shakespeare 
Memorial National Theatre Committee worked hard behind the 
scenes to obtain Government support for the National Theatre. 
Their propaganda concerned itself with three main objectives: the 
acquisition of a site, a fund for the building of the theatre, and a fund 
for its endowment. The total amount involved was variously esti- 
mated at between half-a-million and a million pounds. For the Na- 
tional Theatre was to contain two Auditoria, the larger accommodat- 
ing some 1800 people, and the smaller less than 1000. These two 
theatres were to be under the same roof so as to economise in running 
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expenses, and adequate space for the storage of scenery was to be 
provided, together with rehearsal rooms and such amenities as would 
render possible permanent repertory seasons with a minimum of 
overhead charges. For an essential part of the scheme has always been 
the employment of a permanent company of actors and actresses, and 
a personnel of scenic artists and designers which would ensure a special 
quality for the theatre’s productions, and render it immune from the 
accidents of continual change. 


To all this various Governments were sympathetic but nothing 
more. In spite, too, of the enormous growth of interest in drama which 
has been so prominent a feature of the post-war years, various finan- 
cial crises through which Great Britain was passing, in common with 
other countries, proved a barrier to any wide support from the general 
public. Just when a new and determined effort was to be made to 
launch a Public Appeal came the great slump of 1931. This was a 
serious setback. Criticism, most of it unfair and ill-informed, was 
levelled at the Committee. When it was suggested that the central 
fund might be dissipated for the benefit of other schemes, many claim- 
ants, naturally, came forward. Luckily, however, the National Theatre 
had been registered as a Public Charity, so that nothing short of an 
Act of Parliament could render its funds applicable for any purpose 
but that for which they had been originally subscribed. Meanwhile, 
in the ordinary course of compound interest and by a lucky capital 
appreciation, the amount of the Trust had more than doubled itself. 
At the present moment nearly £150,000 stands to its credit, and now 
that the finances of the country are once more in a sound position, the 
time for action has clearly come again. 

In many ways the moment chosen is singularly opportune. The 
post-war years in England have proved as epoch-making in the world 
of the theatre as elsewhere. It has been a time of change and revalua- 
tion; but although the great theatre at Stratford may be said to have 
filled the place of a Memorial Theatre to Shakespeare, in other respects 
the National Theatre has never been more needed than to-day, nor 
has this need been more commonly recognised. 

Symbolically a National Theatre would stand for theatre art in its 
highest and purest manifestation, and this at a time when every 
temptation is placed in the way of dramatists and stage artists to 
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dally with the shadow sideshows of the screen. A National Theatre 
would conserve the art of the past under conditions which would make 
that art potent and attractive to a generation that is fast growing out 
of touch with any past at all. No less would it provide opportunities 
for the expression of new dramatic movements that are now too often 
fated to quick extinction by reason of the ineffective or even shoddy 
conditions under which they come to birth. The art of the actor would 
be given at once a nursery and a worthy temple for its practice. The 
scene-painter and designer would be able to work under conditions 
which no existing theatre in London even begins to provide. 

So much for the scheme on its artistic side. As regards the general 
public, the National Theatre as at present conceived would have an 
even wider appeal than that first envisaged. The decay of the touring 
system in England has devolved the duty of keeping the drama alive 
on the repertory theatre and on the amateur groups which have be- 
come so important a feature of the modern stage. It is recognised that 
a National Theatre, if it is to obtain nationwide support, must not 
confine its gifts to London alone. As a power-house of the stage, the 
Theatre must make these gifts available throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, both through touring companies sent out from 
Headquarters, and by means of the hospitality to be offered to provin- 
cial repertory companies whose visits to London would be welcome to 
the National Theatre stage. 

With these modifications the National Theatre scheme remains 
substantially what it was. The idea has weathered a quarter of a cen- 
tury of criticism and delay. This in itself proves its vitality; and its 
hopes are now all the brighter in that several of its first promoters are 
still at the helm -— men like Mr. Bernard Shaw and women like Dame 
Edith Lyttelton — with courage undimmed and faith made more cer- 
tain by the many signs of the almost unanimous public acceptance 
to-day of an idea which twenty-five years ago had to fight against 
cynicism and unbelief. The spirit indeed is there, and only the material 
element is needed for the art of creation to be complete. 
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British Comedy 
IVOR BROWN 


ESPITE a few efforts to deflect the British drama of recent years 
from its naturalistic ways, our theatre has been obstinately, one 
might almost say increasingly, realistic. It has been shown the dreams 
of Expressionism and has refused to go and dream likewise. It has 
totally declined to admit any essential connection between drama and 
poetry. It is arguable that poetry does creep in with the aid of a com- 
plete disguise, the poetry of nuance and significant silence, but modern 
tragedy is resolute for prose and the only specimen of a modern 
comedy in verse which ever found its way even to the edge of the pro- 
fessional theatre was Mr. Ashley Dukes’ One More River, an experi- 
ment which unfortunately did not please; had it succeeded, we might 
have witnessed the development of a new school of comedy which 
applied the old idea that mirth and melody may ride together. 
When the realist rules there is neither comedy nor tragedy. The 
realist makes observed fact his matter, to which, as an artist, he 
applies the only method left to a realist, that is selection and emphasis. 
As a realist, however, he cannot select too drastically between kinds of 
observed fact; he must, to keep his creed of fidelity to facts, record 
them as they appear to reach him in the flux of experience. Life is not 
naturally divided into tragedy and comedy; there is rarely a sad story 
which has not its humours; still more infrequently is there a gay story 
which has not its pathos. Tragedy and comedy are usually the same 
thing seen differently; frustration is a constant base of both. If a man, 
who wants to keep his seat, collapses, it is tragedy when he falls off a 
throne and farce when he falls off his stool. The assertion of a point of 
view, the stressing of the tragic or the comic values, the handling of 
the frustrated effort to sit fast, the tune and the temper of it all, those 
are the business of the artist. It is his business, in short, to impose a 
style. To use such terms as comedy or tragedy implies style. 
Style is subjective. Life, the object, has no style. It is a medley. 
So realism, because it must be faithful to Life, to the medley observed, 
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is nervous of style. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that realism 
is a denial of style. 

I have risked this somewhat philosophical introduction because it 
seems to me of considerable importance in understanding contempo- 
rary British comedy. It has no style because it is terrified of seeming 
deliberate, artificial, untrue to the likely speech and occurrence of the 
period’s habit. In this respect criticism, as a rule, supports the natu- 
ralistic dramatist; there is nothing more certain to get bad notices in 
the powerful majority of the London papers than dramatic com- 
position which may be described as highfalutin because it is feeling 
its way towards style. It isa common complaint against plays that the 
‘dialogue is unreal’. The criterion of verbal values in drama to-day, 
applied by criticism and accepted without protest by nine authors out 
of ten, is resemblance to the conversation of the street, the parlour, 
the cocktail-bar or wherever the scene may be set. 

During the last twenty years, accordingly, the English dramatist 
has increasingly dropped the terms comedy and tragedy. The serious 
realists simply label their work ‘a play’. They are, as I said, selecting 
from life, not imposing a style, or even a mood. Are Mr. van Druten’s 
pieces comedies? Are Mr. Priestley’s? Are Mr. Maugham’s? No, they 
are plays of mingled appeal to our sense of pathos and our capacity 
for smiling. The verbal quality, accordingly, has become increasingly 
jejune because we live in a period whose conversational method is 
terse, slangy, wholly unstylish. The fact must be set down by the 
dramatist and the salient fact of modern English speech is its brevity 
and poverty. 

The older comedy, Victorian and Edwardian, was not afraid to 
improve upon the current verbal usage of the day. Wilde pasted 
epigram all over his text and it is worth noting that, when Mr. Somer- 
set Maugham began play-writing, he thought it essential to spatter 
his dialogue with copious aphorisms of the then fashionable kind. In 
one of his prefaces he relates how a manager sent back the text of one 
of his early comedies and asked for a string of additional epigrams, as 
though he were sending out for a string of artificial pearls. Maugham 
relates that he supplied the pearls in abundance at the shortest notice 
and without strain. Now he scarcely ever deviates from the plain 
statement: no writer is more devoted to matter-of-fact. Epigram 
may not be dead, but it is certainly dormant. Mr. Noel Coward, 
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though an accepted master of Fifth-Georgian comedy, hardly ever 
writes an epigram. The epigram has been replaced by the smart 
answer or ‘wise-crack’, which does not offend against the canons of 
realism by seeming to obtrude its style. Often modern English comedy 
is bound down to merest yea-and-nea. 

Open a text of Noel Coward’s at random and you will find dia- 
logue of this kind. (I have just opened Fallen Angels.) 

jutia. What did you row about? 

wiLLy. Nothing. 

juuia. That’s the worst kind. 

wILLy. Have you quarrelled with Jane? 

ju.tia. Yes, bitterly. 

wiLLy. What about? 

juuta. Nothing! 

WILLY. Oh! 

juuia. We got drunk. 

wILLy. What! 

juuia. Extremely drunk. 

WILLY. Julia! 

JULIA. Jane was much worse than I was, and — well, we quar- 
relled. 

wiLLy. (Incensed) If I can’t go away for a quiet game of golf 
without you making Jane drunk — 

yuuta. I didn’t make her drunk — it was voluntary. 

wiLLy. Disgusting, I call it. 

jutia. And she banged out of the flat. 

wiLLy. Where is she now? 

And so forth. 

It is Mr. Coward’s peculiar genius to give theatrical value and the 
potentiality of wit to what appears in print to be next to nothing. 
Accordingly the comedy acting of our time has been specially de- 
veloped to impose a personal glamour and to embroider with effects of 
humorous suggestion the stark bareness of the text. A player like 
Miss Gertrude Lawrence can, by her virtuosity, persuade us that Mr. 
Coward’s text has brilliance of its own. What would an actress of her 
type do if, instead of imposing her own style (or bundle of tricks — if 
you prefer it so) on a negative surface, she had to subdue herself to the 
full, rich periods of Pinero, who wrote for players capable of rhetoric? 
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In all probability she would flounder and drown, because realism has 
driven rhetoric as well as poetry out of the theatre. Our comedy is 
verbally limited to the hint or the flat assertion; if the water is to be 
aerated, the player must do it. That the players often can do it, proves 
the resourcefulness of the human performer and the modern director. 
Just as French cooking has to be good because French meat is so 
tough, so English comedy has to be all the better acted because it is 
now so drably written. In the end style must show itself. But it is not 
style of composition. Mr. Coward, as author, kicks that downstairs; 
as director and player he lets style of presentation slip in at the win- 
dow. 

It is small surprise therefore that, when we look for the larger 
utterance of English comedy, we must turn to the unEnglish author 
who is using the English language, for example, to the Irishman. Shaw, 
while he continues to mix sociology and slapstick, has also continued 
to follow Swift’s example and to prove that the best English comes out 
of Dublin; realistic in his brain-work, he has never consented to let 
this actuality of intellect enforce the poverty of realistic speech. He 
has stood adamant for style, his own style, because he knows that, 
since most of his characters are too good to be true, they must speak in 
a way that is far too rich to be realistic. The actors must suit their 
playing to his forceful baton. He cannot conceive a comic potman in a 
public-house who is not capable of being a first-rate political pamphlet- 
eer. But Shaw has never returned to John Bull’s Other Island; he 
becomes less national, more cosmic with the years. 

For the more essential Irishman, say Sean O’Casey in his earlier 
work, the comic potman is a Dubliner speaking Dublin’s speech. 
But since it happens to be Irish speech, it retains the rich imagery and 
the comic invention which Synge wrought into the rarest cadences of 
harmonic prose and which O’Casey lets flow in a grand surge of racy, 
proletarian chatter. Thus Irish comedy from Synge through Robinson 
and O’Casey to Denis Johnston has had the odds consistently in its 
favour; one might say the same of Tchekov. In both cases realism 
could cut fantastic capers because it dealt with people naturally more 
volatile, less rational, more amusing and more expressive than the 
English. O’Casey was using a popular lingo which had never lost a 
distinctive idiom and a tang of style. Listen to Arthur Sinclair as 
Fluther Good in The Plough and the Stars; he cannot mend a poor 
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SOMERSET MAUGHAM NOEL COWARD 


Two playwrights who have made their reputations in the theatre with 
sophisticated comedies that are representative of the most successful that 
English comedy can offer today: a mixture of humor and pathos, realistic, 
underwritten, matter-of-fact, with the spice and fire in the actors’ projection 
rather than in the word itself. The work of Maugham, Coward and their like 
is a departure in the line of English comedy, as distant from the light fare of 
Shakespeare, Congreve or Sheridan as present-day serious dramas are re- 
mote from the tragedies of earlier times. 
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apartment door without fetching up a kind of poetry from his alco- 
holic experience. Surveying his handiwork he says: ‘Openin’ an’ shut- 
tin’ now with a well-mannered motion, like a door of a select bar in a 
high-class pub.’ ‘Well-mannered motion’ suggests an image. It catches 
both ear and fancy. The Irish realists give their players things to say, 
while the English realists so often give only gaps to fill. The same is 
true of a Scottish dramatist like James Bridie; he is not ashamed to 
own a vocabulary. The Anatomist, his play about Dr. Knox and the 
Edinburgh grave-snatchers, is cast in the realistic convention; but it 
is throughout a work of style. 

The conventional English comedy of thirty years ago was full of 
smiling weather, sunny trifling, and happy matrimonial conclusion. 
It was deliberately evasive. Adultery might be there, might indeed 
be the real hinge of the plot, but, like cancer, it was not discussed. 
The Censor could not find excuse for his forbidding pencil. If he 
examined the letter of the text, he found only flirtation. The recent 
liberty of taste, speech and conduct has made drama more explicit 
when it handles sexual infidelities. Recently, too, realism, which has 
insisted on the reporting of ordinary conversation as opposed to the 
compositions of a more formal wit, has abolished the smugly happy 
ending, which made a sharp definition of events as though life oc- 
curred in easily divisible sections. For the realist life goes on and plays 
which represent it must rather stop happening than halt with a jerk 
at the third curtain. The older dramatists forced life into a mould; the 
younger release life from a tap. They follow Shaw’s method. When 
a play like Major Barbara has run its course it has only prepared the 
way for a new (and still unwritten) play. What did become of the 
Professor turned Industrialist? Mr. van Druten carried this principle 
of the unfinished finish to its logical conclusion when he wrote a play 
about a murder mystery, Somebody Knows, in which the mystery was 
never resolved. As a root-and-branch realist he observed that in life 
we can never be quite certain as to the murderer’s guilt; legal conviction 
need not mentally convince. Accordingly he resolved to leave his 
audience guessing; but audiences, on the whole, did not welcome it. 
The indecisive termination had been carried too far. 

Conventional comedy values have survived with considerable 
vitality in the form of comical-pastoral. Just as New York could re- 
cently unbend to the simple sentiments and humours of the ‘canawl’ 
folk in The Farmer Takes a Wife, so London has intermittently re- 
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ceived with favour the Devonian chaw-bacon who gets tipsy on a 
glass or two of grocer’s sherry and discharges a rapid fire of the rustic 
repartee supplied by Mr. Eden Phillpotts and more recently by Mr. 
Jan Stewer. The longest run of any non-musical piece in London 
since the war was obtained by The Farmer’s Wife which was given the 
astonishing compliment of 1329 performances, that is, a continuous 
life of three and a half years. One always feels, as one watches Devon- 
shire ‘doing its stuff’ on the London stage and setting an urban audi- 
ence in a roar, that the prevailing mood of the audience is patronage. 
The playgoer is looking down as well as looking on. The hayseed an- 
cient, bald of pate but very hairy about the chaps, who delivers his 
wise saws about the wickedness of woman and all the ways of the 
fleshly world, is really in the position of a circus-chimpanzee. So 
quaint! What tricks he plays! What will the odd creature do next? We 
must tell Aunt Mabel to come and see this. But patronage, after all, 
has ever been at the back of comedy. Shakespeare, of yokel stock 
and boyhood, did not hesitate to make Warwickshire ‘do its stuff’ of 
old, as Devonshire does now, to win the laughter of the smooth lord- 
lings and the supercilious citizens. 

There is always a good deal of raillery in the rustic comedy. 
There again comedy returns to its native element. Greek comedy, we 
know, began in the obscene badinage of the fertility feasts and re- 
mained rude in temper when it became civil in its themes and metres. 
One cannot think of Ben Jonson without the roaring torrents of abuse 
and that phase of English comedy, the full-mouthed brawl, is amply 
represented in the cross-talk of the pastoral-comical. If there is not 
style here, there is at least vocabulary. Rudeness and violence have 
held their own as comic themes. The smart audience loves to hear 
the snarling vituperation of Mr. Lonsdale’s aristocrats or to watch 
Mr. Coward’s nervous young people throw gramophone records at 
each other’s heads in the more agitated moments of their mutual dis- 
dain. But the linguistic powers of those characters are far below their 
ambition towards acerbity. There is nothing like the Jonsonian tor- 
rent or the great bully’s manner in which the blood pressure of Sir 
Anthony Absolute found some release. The sap still stirs in the ‘Mum- 
merset’ speech, as the vernacular of pastoral-comical is sometimes 
called. One has a sense of language springing freshly out of the earth, 
whereas in the raillery of social comedy, such as Mr. Lonsdale writes 
—he has a particular brand of titled termagants who snap each 
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other’s heads off — the terms are rubbed and faded. Mr. Lonsdale 


has an amusing mind; he is wit and would be a polished wit, did not 
the theatre for which he writes prefer the air of carelessness to the 
evidence of labour. 

And there we come back to the original point of style. A great 
deal used to be said about the necessity of workmanship in playwrit- 
ing. It need not be said now, if box-office results are the criterion. 
Many of the English comedies which succeed best are written in the 
most haphazard way. Plays are put into rehearsal before the author 
has finished his last act and sometimes that last act is only forth- 
coming at the last minute. The playwright is relying upon his play- 
ers or on the direction of those players to impose the bloom of highly 
skilled labour on his improvisation. Let anybody read Design for 
Living and imagine it acted by third-rate players. Where there are 
form and quality in the writing, bad acting is by no means fatal. 
But modern English comedy of the lighter kind to-day is fundamen- 
tally a raw material; it is there to be patterned and refined by the 
players. As I write there is running successfully in London a piece by 
Mr. Keith Winter called Worse Things Happen at Sea. Criticism was 
mixed and in my opinion it was a typical charade of the casual kind 
which young dramatists compose under the high name of comedy. 
But it contains the acting of Miss Yvonne Arnaud. She makes every 
word of her part seem witty. She gives it style as Miss Marie Tempest 
has been giving style to English comedy since the turn of the century. 
What is chiefly asked of the comedy-writer to-day is to procure the 
right backing, the right director, and the right cast. They will put an 
air of rightness on the rest. 














Ballet in England 


ADRIAN STOKES 


esos today is there a larger and more constant public for 
ballet than in England. Not only for close on twenty-five years 
has London crowned with success season upon season of Russian bal- 
let, but now that our own ballets have attained some stature, they too 
receive full and enthusiastic audiences. The current year has already 
witnessed two successful seasons of English ballet, the one at the Vic- 
Wells, the other given by Marie Rambert at the Duke of York’s and 
at the Mercury. England has long produced dancers of some merit: 
never before have they been as well trained or as numerous. In this 
role of a training centre London today is not far short of Paris where 
the Russian ballerinas of the last generation for the most part have 
their schools. 

The extent of the ballet public in London is sometimes viewed with 
surprise by writers upon the theatre. One reads references to ‘the 
present vogue for ballet’. Current balletomania, however, though it be 
more pronounced than heretofore, is nothing new in itself and it will 
be the aim of this article to show that even if the traditions of English 
ballet are a shade unfortunate, the English love of ballet dancing is 
most ancient. 

Historically speaking, of course, the English theatre has made more 
than one important contribution to the art of ballet. The efflorescence 
of the Masque in the time of James the First, for instance, belongs to 
the general history of ballet; as also does the ennoblement of English 
country dances which found their way to the continent under the 
name of contredanses. Again, one might instance the influence of Gar- 
rick upon Noverre. In all these cases we contributed something to the 
formation of the art of ballet; and when, during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, ballet, now grown to be more nearly an independent art, was 
given in London, it did not appear to be a product divorced in any 
way from our own Italianate theatrical traditions. Indeed, one of the 
most famous of eighteenth century dancers, Marie Sallé, the rival of 
Camargo, made her reputation in London before challenging in Paris 
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ALICIA MARKOVA PEARL ARGYLE 


Alicia Markova (English in spite of her name) appears in Lac des Cynges at 
Sadler’s Wells, and Pearl Argyle dances in Mermaid at the Ballet Club. Both 
these theatres have within the current year presented favorable seasons of 
ballet, strengthening the belief that England, long a lover of ballet, will al- 
ways have an enthusiastic audience for the art, although the country has not 
yet developed either a homogeneous tradition or an individual technique. 














LE BEAU DANUBE 


Since its introduction to London twenty-five years ago, the Russian ballet 
has been the standard of ballet perfection for English audiences as well as 
dancers. Le Beau Danube, as performed by de Basil’s Ballet Russe, inheritor 
of the Diaghileff tradition, is typical of the material and style, synonymous 
with the name Russian Ballet, that find a sure response in London. 
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the supremacy of Mlle. Prévost whose pupil she was. Later on Sallé 
returned to London and in 1734 presented Pygmalion in which she 
wore with her hair down ‘a simple dress of muslin draped about her in 
the manner of a Greek statue’. Sallé’s exercises in an expressiveness 
less artificial than the one current in her own day are the first signs 
within ballet of those potentialities which Fokine developed to the 
full. 

More than one utterance of the eighteenth century foreshadows 
a great future for ballet, and in this connection it is interesting to re- 
mark a letter written to the Spectator in 1712, quoted by Mr. Mark 
Perugini in his recently published book, Pageant of the Dance and 
Ballet. ‘If some great genius’, wrote Mr. Weaver to the Spectator, 
obviously with emotion, ‘after this should arise and advance the art to 
that perfection it seems capable of receiving, what might not be ex- 
pected of it?’ 

Part of the London public, it seems probable, were prepared for 
the development of ballet as an independent art-form. Didelot com- 
posed and produced many ballets between 1796 and 1800 at the King’s 
Theatre, Haymarket. In 1834 the Ellsler sisters were in London, and 
it was to London that Véron, manager of the Paris Opera, came in 
order to engage the Ellslers for Paris. This was some seven years be- 
fore the sisters’ triumphant tour through the United States. And let 
it be put again on record that Carlo Blasis, father of classical ballet as 
we conceive it today, came to London in 1826 where he was welcomed 
both as dancer and as choreographer: it was in London that he first 
published his Code of Terpsichore, Magna Charta of the ballet. 

Taglioni made her London debut in 1830. During the thirties and 
forties, Taglioni, Fanny Ellsler, Cerito, Lucile Grahn and Carlotta 
Grisi were giving seasons in London. In 1845 there occurred the chief 
of those record-breaking and typically Victorian episodes, one that 
gave the precedent for all the rather vainglorious and inartistic gal- 
leries of stars collected together on the collecting principle for a sea- 
son of opera at Covent Garden or at the Metropolitan, New York, a 
heterogeneous squad of talent attracted by big and modern money. 
This was the ever-famous pas de quatre when Taglioni, Cerito, Car- 
lotta Grisi and Lucile Grahn, immortals all, appeared together, just so 
that they should appear together, so that the audience might have the 
opportunity of imputing to them the rivalry of thoroughbreds in a 
classic race and themselves adjudge the winner. This sport was re- 
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peated the following year with the pas des Déesses or Fudgment of 
Paris. The excitement it caused re-echoes to the present day. No doubt 
hundreds and thousands who had never previously visited a ballet 
flocked to this show and even wrote to the papers offering their con- 
sidered judgments on what should be the verdict. Of such a kind is the 
birth of modern English ballet criticism. 

Art in terms of virtuoso rivalry is common to the whole of Europe. 
In England, however, and in America, sporting analogies are so prev- 
alent, so ingrained, that art has sometimes suffered the indignity of 
being welcomed in a sporting spirit. Even today, though our London 
ballet audience is probably the best instructed in the world, it chooses 
to show but little discrimination inside the theatre, applauding every- 
thing just as the crowd will applaud itself on the wettest and dreariest 
of Derby days, conceiving every manifestation that is more or less 
lively as a projection of itself. 

Not many years after the pas de quatre there began a close season 
for ballet dancers as far as London is concerned. We are approaching 
the hey-day of music-hall and it is significant, perhaps, that the 
famous pas de quatre of the eighties (the idea still survived) was 
executed by what today we would probably call tap dancers, the 
Misses Florence Levy, Lillian Price, Maud Wilmot and Eva Greville. 
About the same time ballet, English ballet, mark you, became the 
chief attraction at two London theatres, at the Alhambra and at the 
Empire, literally a good stone’s throw in distance from one another. 
Roughly from 1885 until 1915, for a period of thirty years, ballet of a 
kind was running at these two theatres. Ballets d’occasion and topical 
ballets, essentially music-hall entertainment, were produced in great 
number: several classical ballets such as Giselle, Coppelia and Sylvia 
were adapted to this essentially English level. Whether today we who 
judge ballet to be one of the greatest of the arts would be willing to 
attribute to the majority of these productions the dignified name of 
‘ballet’, is open to doubt. It is probable, however, that much of the 
dancing was most efficient. 

Atany rate it is certain that the affinities between ballet and music- 
hall were close in the London of the eighties and nineties. Occasion- 
ally at the Russian ballet, but only occasionally, we may discern a 
one-time habitué, generally a clergyman, of the Alhambra or the 
Empire. With a firm hand he raises his binoculars whenever a ‘high 
kick’ appears imminent. It would be unfair, however, to suggest that 
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the old Empire and Alhambra audiences did not contain some 
habitués whose interest in dancing was of a kind better sublimated 
than his. 

When finally in 1916 the Alhambra and Empire forsook ballet it 
was in order to embrace revue, a novel form of music-hall entertain- 
ment since it boasted some continuity-form copied, it is probable, 
from the ballets that preceded it. It might be true to say that the Em- 
pire and Alhambra ballets helped to pave the way for the triumphant 
onset of vaudeville. Whether this is so or not it is important to realize 
that ballet dancing held the London stage with a good deal of com- 
petence for thirty years or so. 

In the midst there came the Russian ballet which was welcomed by 
an audience trained in watching the dance. This audience was quick 
to see that ballet, as they then conceived it, had attained the dignity 
of a major art. After nearly twenty-five years of Russian ballet, 
English ballet has gained entirely new standards. We try as far as 
possible to use these standards derived from the Russians for our own 
ends. 

But what are our own ends? Only too often, as is perhaps natural, 
when the lighter or comedy Russian ballets serve as the example — 
and it is the example preferred in almost every case — the Russian 
balletic verve becomes in our hands an assortment of slick manner- 
isms: and when we let ourselves go, lo and behold in a rather sickly 
manner the danced charade of the music-hall peeps through. It is not 
perhaps very obvious but it is there. Our choreographers have talent: 
ostensibly they follow the Russian tradition. Perhaps they will suc- 
ceed: but it is certain that post-Russian-ballet English ballet has not 
yet found itself, tied as it is to the highest conceivable standard of 
ballet, the only standard possible today. Our choreographers work 
sometimes for the music-hall. Apart from financial considerations, it 
may be that all unconsciously they here follow a natural and inherited 
bent. Time alone will show whether or not this is their natural level. 

But whether or not in our modern ballets the Russian standard of 
creativeness is ever realized, yet at any rate, as well as in the dancing, 
a fairly high standard is maintained in the decor and in the music 
employed. There is no doubt at all that we take ballet most seriously 
or that our dancers are well-trained. Moreover both at the Ballet 
Club and at Sadler’s Wells, classical ballets are studied and performed 
with good taste and with considerable artistry. And again, a creation 
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here and there seems to promise great things for the future. The pres- 
ent writer is particularly interested in the current work of Antony 
Tudor and also of Andreé Howard, both of the Ballet Club. By one 
critic, no less harsh than the present writer, Andreé Howard’s creation 
Alcina Suite was hailed as ‘the first English ballet’, that is to say, as 
the first English ballet that will satisfy one who reveres to the utmost 
the Russian art. It is interesting to note that the Handel music for this 
ballet comes from Handel’s opera, 4/cina, and that when this opera 
was first given, Sallé devised the dances in which she herself appeared 
dressed as a man. The two Handel-Sallé ballets of that year (1734), 
Terpsichore and Alcina, were perhaps the first pre-Diaghilev English 
ballets of any imminence. This would make the Englishness of An- 
dreé Howard’s Alcina Suite all the more poignant. 

At any rate it will be seen that apart from our Russian ballet 
standards we have balletic traditions of our own, even though they 
are possibly ill-assorted. Looked at in the broad, the future of ballet 
in England is bound up, it seems, with the future of the English theatre 
as a whole. There is the same problem throughout our theatre. Which 
of our many (some of them half-baked) traditions shall we take up? 
There is no homogeneous tradition. 

These are considerations from the side of creativeness. From the 
side of the auditorium it is certain that a vast audience in London for 
ballet dancing exists and will always exist. Though other forms of the 
dance will have their vogue, the toe dancer — to put the matter at its 
lowest possible level to which, there is reason to think, it will not sink 
again for many years to come — will remain part and parcel of the 
English idea of entertainment. 





The Garrick Club Collection 


ASHLEY DUKES 


HEN the painters and engravers surrendered to the camera men the 
Wook of portraying theatre history, more was lost than we are even 
yet able to understand. Not only did an art of true fantasy fall into 
neglect, but a product of false realism usurped its place. Our grand- 
fathers, who invented the singular dictum that the camera cannot lie, 
knew nothing of press photography or the processes of film. Nor could 
they guess that within fifty years the guileless lens would become the 
dominating influence of the dramatic world. They still remembered 
(what we now tend to forget) that for the twenty centuries and more 
since drama began, graphic or plastic artists had been working to 
preserve impressions of the players in their ‘abstract and brief 
chronicles of the time’. 

If these painters, engravers and sculptors had never wholly tri- 
umphed over the fleeting character of the actor’s art, at least they had 
often succeeded in giving him a lifelikeness of essential movement 
which was eternally more vivid (like the actor’s own gestures on the 
stage) than the actions or movements of life. In this sense even second- 
rate theatrical portraiture had been valuable, while first-rate work has 
been a constant inspiration of the stage. We have only to think of the 
names of great theatrical painters — of Lancret and Watteau, Ho- 
garth and Zoffany — to realize how important a part they themselves 
play in enriching our knowledge of the theatre, and how happy must 
have been their own relations with it. 

It is doubtful whether to-day’s photography, with all its technical 
resource, can ever do as much. One can scarcely discover photographs 
of the stage of twenty years ago, not to say fifty. Looking the other day 
for records of the important Vedrenne-Barker seasons at the Court 
Theatre (about 1905), and remembering how Harley Granville- 
Barker used to walk into the first act of Man and Superman, wearing a 
red beard and frock coat and flourishing the silk hat which completed 
the attire of a gentleman of his period, I tried to discover something 
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that should recreate this vivid and memorable picture. Nothing but 
faded and insignificant trifles came to light. The more prolific the 
output of the camera, the swifter appears to be its dissolution. Old 
photographs are like old newspapers, fit for kitchen fires or files of 
libraries only. Nobody looks at them with living interest, as for in- 
stance the contemporaries of Hayman must have looked at his lovely 
decorations of the walls of Vauxhall Gardens, fortunately preserved to 
us in engravings of the time. 

And will the best ‘stills’ of contemporary movies appear any more 
significant in a quarter of a century than the stage photographs of 1910 
appear to us to-day? It is highly improbable. No one but the historian 
is likely to be interested in them — and he very little. To all intents 
and purposes the art of drama is moving forward without a graphic or 
plastic record of itself — a serious matter for an art that is itself both 
graphic and plastic. Except for a handful of modern paintings of 
celebrated players, otherwise players who have arrived at the emi- 
nence of the Royal Academy and its portraitists — we have little to 
show for the pageant of the stage since the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

Original design leaves us important drawings and costume sketches, 
but the theatre in full movement passes unrecorded on its way. Where 
are the portraits of the great Ladies of the Camelias, the Magdas, the 
Noras, the Heddas or the Second Mrs. Tanquerays? Was any painter 
found to do full justice to Irving in action, much less to the players of 
Peer Gynt or Oswald Alving or Cyrano? No, here is a form of painting 
that for the time must be considered moribund. If we want to know 
what has happened on the stage in these fifty years we can only con- 
sult the dramatic critics. But even the vigorous Shaw of the Saturday 
Review cannot tell us what a play of his period looked like — he is 
much too concerned with his own and his reader’s sociological reactions. 
William Archer is better; one could almost paint a picture from his 
highly respectable impressions of first nights. His own figure, armed 
with an umbrella and a detective story, his invariable companions on 
excursions to the play, comes affectionately to mind. And still the lack 
of true theatrical painters is as lamentable as the poverty of subject- 
matter that the coming of realism gave them to paint. 

It is the more important, therefore, that here and there in the 
world collections of theatre paintings and engravings should be pre- 
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served. Every year makes it more certain that they are the durable 
form of dramatic portraiture, and will outlive generations of press 
photography and other flimsies. Moreover their effect of heightened 
tones and general bearing gives them a special place in the gallery of 
art itself. A glance will convince the spectator of this. No one could 
mistake Russell’s gentleman with hat and cane for a real dandy of his 
period, much less Zoffany’s gentleman in a landscape with a dog for a 
real country squire; both have the rich exaggeration of type that can 
belong only to the theatre. Hayman’s lady who seems at first sight to 
resemble a portrait of one’s own great-great-grandmother, rooted on 
the domestic hearth, is in fact an admirable Lady Macbeth, who not- 
withstanding an evident lack of beauty triumphed until the age of 
nearly sixty on a candle-lit stage that made her still glamorous. Nor 
can any of the group-portraits be mistaken for the conversation 
pieces so popular in the eighteenth century; they are actors at home or 
actors on the stage or actors in gardens, actors laughing and talking of 
plays, actors brooding or contemplating busts of their dramatic poets. 
And this strong theatrical quality, which provokes a smile when 
compared with the quality of private portraiture, gives at the same 
time a special pleasure of its own. 

The theatrical collection of the Garrick Club (Garrick Street, 
London), by whose courtesy some works are reproduced in this issue, 
does not pretend to include a universal survey even of the English 
stage. One of its earliest portraits is that of Anne Bracegirdle (1663- 
1748), the Millamant of The Way of the World and the adored of all the 
wits who supported Congreve and Wycherley. No actress, surely, ever 
had a better name. The picture (not here reproduced) shows her erect 
and high-browed but gay of bearing, holding in one hand her mask of 
comedy, and delightfully aware of the spaniel that leaps to her hip 
though indifferent to its fawnings. But Mistress Bracegirdle is de- 
cidedly a primitive figure in this collection. By far the greater number 
of the works in the Garrick Club were painted in the century 1750- 
1850, and reflect its taste. Nell Gwynne and the rest found their way 
in as afterthoughts. The Club itself came into being in 1831, in order 
to bring together patrons of the drama; and the ‘Mathews Gallery’, 
which is the nucleus of the present collection, found a natural home in 
the first clubhouse in King Street, Covent Garden. When the collec- 
tion was once acquired for the Club it began to be enlarged by gifts 
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and legacies, and the original number of pictures has been doubled. A 
few copies and doubtful attributions were inevitable among the 
benefactions, but their number is not unduly large. The necessary 
restorations have been made with care. In the recent English Exhibi- 
tion at Burlington House a number of the pictures were included. 
The sculptures, though rather less important than the paintings 
owned by the Club, include the curious terra-cotta bust of Shakes- 
peare discovered in 1845 in London on the site of a former theatre, and 
presented in 1851 by the Duke of Devonshire. The corresponding bust 
of Ben Jonson, brought to light at the same time, was accidentally 
destroyed by a workman. The Club is rich in portraits and groups 
representing Garrick himself, and one of them is the Zoffany picture 
showing him as Macbeth (with Mistress Pritchard) in a stage variant 
of modern or eighteenth-century dress. 
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ACTORS AND PLAYS IN THE ENGLISH TRADITION 








Thomas King and Mrs. Baddeley in The Clandestine Marriage (7769), a picture commissioned 
by George III after witnessing the performance. Painting by Zoffany. 











MRS. YATES (Mary Ann Graham, 1728-87), a tragic actress, the second 
wife of Richard Yates, and a pupil of Garrick. Portrait by F. Cotes, R.A. ~ 








MRS. PRITCHARD (Hannah Vaughan, 1711-68), although not a beauty 
according to this portrait by Hayman, was considered one of the best ac- 
tresses of her day, both in tragedy and in comedy. She was also painted by 
Zoftany (with David Garrick) in Macbeth. 











THOMAS KING (1730-1805), actor and dramatist. By an unknown artist. 

















CHARLES BANNISTER (1738-1804), actor. Portrait by Zoffany. 




















MRS. JORDAN (1762-1816), who delighted the public for thirty years in | 


the more vivacious classical parts. Portrait possibly by Romney. 
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JOHN BANNISTER (1760-1836), actor. Portrait by J. 
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Russell, R.A. 
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THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL (1777). The screen scene as painted by 
James Roberts, with King as Sir Peter, Mrs. Abington as Lady Teazle, 
Smith as Charles Surface, Palmer as Joseph Surface. 








SPECULATION (Covent Garden, 1795), as painted by Zoftany. The 


comedians are Lewis, Quick and Munden. 





























SYLVESTER DAGGERWOOD by George Colman the younger (1795), as 
painted by De Wilde. The comedians are Bannister and Suett. 











THE SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER by Andrew Cherry (1804), as painted by 
De Wilde. The actors are Dowton and Collins. 



































LOCK AND KEY (Drury Lane, 1819), a musical farce. A good scene from 
the early nineteenth century stage, as painted by G. Clint, A.R.A. The 
actors are Munden, Knight, Mrs. Orger and Miss Cubitt. 


Acting in My Time 
ST. JOHN ERVINE 


I 

ENDL, as did Darwin, asserted that evolutionary changes might 
be made in sudden spurts or leaps as well as in a slow accumu- 
lation of modified events, but neither of them went so far as to say 
that convulsive leaps ahead must result in ‘progress’, if by ‘progress’ 
we mean ‘improvement’ and not merely ‘movement’. In my time, I 
have seen a great change in acting, but I doubt if the change is as much 
for the better, as some people, bemused with the notion that the latest 
thing must be the best thing because it is the latest, suppose. I ought 
to begin my reminiscences of ‘acting in my time’ by prefacing them 
with the remark that they are ampler than those of the majority of 
people, not because I am a venerable person, incredibly old, but be- 
cause I began my play-going at an earlier age than any of my con- 

temporaries in criticism. 

I belonged to a family which liked, even loved, the theatre, al- 
though it had no other connexion with it than that of paying for ad- 
mission, and in consequence of this fact, I was frequently taken to see 
plays at an age when other boys, if they went to the theatre at all, 
were taken only to a pantomime or a circus once or twice a year. I had 
seen a great variety of plays, ranging from Shakespeare’s to George R. 
Sims’, before I was sixteen, and I had seen Irving, Ellen Terry, Forbes 
Robertson, Wilson Barrett and (once) Sarah Bernhardt often enough 
to make those who are the same age as myself suspect that I must be 
much older than I am. I can scarcely recall a time when I was not a 
playgoer of some sort. If I could not go to the Theatre Royal, I made 
my own theatre and gave my own performances in a shed in my 
grandmother’s backyard. I must be one of the few critics of my age, 
which is fifty-one, who really know what pennygaffs were like; for I 
have sat entranced in a score of them. It is this fact, and not any ven- 
erability in me, which enables me to write with some authority on my 
theme. 

The War was the sudden spurt or leap which seemed to make a 
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profound change in human habits, but my recollection of the progress 
of events makes it seem much less of a leap than it is commonly sup- 
posed to have been. All the changes in beliefs that are now said to have 
been inspired by the break with tradition made in 1914-18 were, in 
fact, already inaugurated before the War began. I listen without 
respect, and with scarcely any interest, to young men and women who 
were mewling and puking in their nurses’ arms in 1914, assuring each 
other that they have altered the current of the world’s opinions, for I 
know that all this alteration was already begun before they were born. 
The sudden spurts or leaps which might, Mendl and Darwin very 
tentatively thought, result in progress, have, we had better know, 
resulted in less than Marxists imagine. Mankind still moves on the 
slow accumulation of modifications. 

The acting of Sarah Siddons subsided into that of Edith Evans or 
Kit Cornell by such slow degrees that no one can point to a particular 
period and say, ‘There, that’s the date on which the old acting gave 
place to the new!’ And yet the change between Sarah Siddons’s acting 
and Kit Cornell’s is obviously profound, although no one can speak of 
it from his own experience. It is probable that we, could we be trans- 
ported with our twentieth-century minds to the last lustrum of the 
eighteenth century, would find Mrs. Siddons a tedious ranter. It is 
certain that if she could be resurrected and taken to see a performance 
in one of our theatres, she would not believe she was seeing any acting 
at all, assuming, of course, that she could hear a word our ‘natural’ 
actors and actresses were saying. They would seem to her, not so much 
mummers, as mumblers. But which of the two disputants on acting 
would be in the right, is a problem that no one can solve. The methods 
are different. That is all we can confidently say about them. We shall 
make fools of ourselves if we try to prove that one is superior to the 
other. Siddons could appal her contemporaries to a greater extent than 
any modern actress can appal hers. Miss Naomi Royde-Smith, in her 
book, The Private Life of Mrs. Siddons, says that ‘Mrs. Crawford had 
a shriek and a groan “that made rows of spectators start from their 
seats’. Mrs. Siddons went further; when she shrieked the house 
shrieked with her; at her groan young ladies swooned in their boxes.’ 

Macready, in his reminiscences, says that Mrs. Siddons, in the last 


act of Rowe’s Tamerlane: 
worked herself up to such a pitch of agony, and gave such terrible reality to 
the few convulsive words she tried to utter, that the audience for a few 
moments remained in a hush of astonishment, as if awestruck: they then 
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clamored for the curtain to be dropped, and, insisting on the manager’s 
appearance, received from him, in answer to their vehement enquiries, the 
assurance that Mrs. Siddons was alive, and recovering from the temporary 
indisposition that her exertions had caused. They were satisfied as regarded 
her, but would not suffer the performance to be resumed. 


She threw an audience of Scotswomen into hysterics, and greatly 
upset Sir Walter Scott. When the elder Macready and another actor, 
called Holman, saw her in Tamerlane, Holman turned to Macready 
and said, ‘Do I look as pale as you?’ Our actors and actresses do not 
now move audiences as deeply as that, but their failure to do so may 
only mean that audiences are no longer capable of being moved in the 
way that Mrs. Siddons moved hers. 

II 

We shall waste our time, therefore, if we spend it in arguments on 
‘progress’. In such matters as these, and probably in most matters, 
there is no ‘progress’: there is only difference. Duse differed from 
Mrs. Siddons as much as Lynn Fontanne and Diana Wynyard differ 
from Duse, but who will dare to distribute prizes to them in order of 
merit? If, however, we cannot report progress, we can certainly report 
alteration. In searching my mind for recollections on which to base an 
account of the changes in acting in my time, I find myself obliged to 
take note first of all of the prominence now given to youth. We are all, 
even the old among us, a great deal younger than our fathers were at 
our age. His Majesty, King George V, was forty-five when he suc- 
ceeded his father, Edward VII, that is to say, he was only four years 
older than the Prince of Wales is to-day; but he seemed much older 
then than the Prince seems now. It was not only that he was a bearded 
man and that all his children were born, but that an air of age, at all 
events middle-age, invested him. The Prince is forty-one, but the 
world still thinks of him as a young man. 

This insistence on ‘the blown feature of youth’, as Ophelia calls it, 
is, I think, the most notable characteristic of our time, and its origin 
is undoubtedly the War, in which, it seemed, only the young went to 
their death. That, of course, is untrue. The old died, too, many of them 
in the trenches, but the temper of the time was set for admiration, 
amounting almost to idolatry, of youth, and the young were every- 
where hailed as the saviours of civilisation and the only people whose 
opinions were worth consulting. The middle-aged and the old shame- 
facedly withdrew to the background, or ran to beauty specialists and 
youth-restorers and other quacks, and had themselves plastered and 
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pummelled into some semblance of juvenility. It was the young man’s, 
and even more the young woman’s, day. Some of us look a little 
wryly on this youth-worship, especially when we see what lamentable 
results have followed on it in Italy, Germany and Russia. The govern- 
ments of those countries, established and maintained by the young, do 
not encourage any sensible person to believe that we have only to 
turn our affairs over to those who are under thirty to have them well 
administered. 

In the theatre, chiefly because of this absurd youth-worship, but 
partly as a result of the popularity of the moving-pictures, the young 
swiftly rose to the positions of stars, and girls, scarcely out of their 
teens, if they were out of them, became leading ladies. The world 
forgave their lack of accomplishment and technical skill in regarding 
their unlined, pretty faces. Hollywood had taught mankind to look for 
unblemished beauties. The heroine’s features must not be marred by 
any defect. If there was a tooth out of alignment or a spot on her chin 
or a hair too many in her eyebrows, a manipulative surgeon must at 
once be brought to pluck it, like a rooted sorrow, out. Lines of thought 
were abolished from the film-star’s brow. Thought is an ageing thing, 
and film-stars, therefore, must not think. The theatre, finding itself 
submerged in a vast horde of film-fans, most of whom were either 
illiterate or half-educated, attempted to pull itself up to the surface 
again by joining the Youth Movement. Nice-looking boys and girls 
supplanted actors and actresses. Our players no longer acted: they 
behaved. 

III 

But a craze of that sort could not last for long. It is not possible to 
go on for more than a year or two gazing ecstatically at mindless 
beauties and empty-headed youths. The world may not want to, but 
it has to, think. The thoughtless young are amusing for an hour or 
two, particularly on wet afternoons, but months in their society are 
unbearable. The father in Mr. Maugham’s comedy, The Bread- 
winner, appalled his progeny by telling them that they bored him. 
They could scarcely believe their ears. They? Boring? Did not the wide 
world know that it was only people over the age of thirty-five who were 
boring? . . . The reaction, once begun, could not be stopped. The 
Bright Young Things became ridiculous and everywhere the subject 
of jeers. Film-stars, always a little absurd, became objects of derision, 
and it was regarded as a sign of silliness to take much interest in them. 
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The expression ‘film-fan’ was recognised as a synonym for ‘nit-wit’ or 
mental defective, and even the highbrows who professed to admire the 
pictures were considered to be lacking in brains. They were, at all 
events, markedly inferior to other highbrows. People did not even 
trouble to be shocked by the revelations of awful goings-on at Holly- 
wood that were occasionally made in the popular press. A film-actress’s 
march from bed to bed did not upset a single mind. For these people 
were not thought to be real. How could anybody feel upset by the 
promiscuities of fakes? The marital misadventures of smoothed-out 
dolls are not marital misadventures as human beings understand them. 
There are no moral standards for puppets! . . . 

A tendency to think appeared again in human society. The days of 
febrile emotion were ending, even in America, where the tendency to 
confuse emotion with thought is common and persistent. In 1929, the 
United States were full of boom-maddened men and women who 
seemed to think that the spurious prosperity they were enjoying would 
last for ever. The collapse came quickly, and recovery from it has still 
to be made. But the slump years gave the thoughtless something to 
think about, and America, which, in 1929, seemed able to dispense 
with intelligence, took to thinking hard in 1932, and has been thinking 
very hard ever since. Europe had already done a good deal of hard 
thinking, and the advent of America to the ranks of hard thinkers 
helped to discredit the Youth Movement. The effect on the theatre 
was instantaneous. The young still have authority on the stage, but 
it is given only to those young who have minds. The Nace Boy has 
been relegated to the chorus of the lesser revues. The Mindless Girl has 
been told that it is her legs that matter: her head is of no account; and 
legs are only useful for dangling purposes. There is no place for the 
Mindless Beauty except in the purlieus of Hollywood, where films for 
fatheads are still manufactured, and the front row of the ‘additional 
ladies’ in a musical comedy. A young man or woman who has omitted 
to have a mind has now little or no hope of obtaining any prominence 
on the stage. 

IV 

But this fact does not denote that Youth has lost its hold on the 
public affection. It means merely that the public, after a hectic at- 
tempt to fulfil the Mendelian law about sudden leaps in evolutionary 
processes, has returned to the sounder law that changes come about by 
the slow accumulation of small modifications. We have reverted to 
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the tendency which was everywhere observable before the outbreak of 
the War, and are continuing it, with more modifications, some of 
which might better be called enlargements. Naturalism in acting had 
come perilously near to making the performance of a play seem like an 
intimate discussion among the players, a discussion which it was al- 
most impertinent of the audience to hear. Acting, indeed, by turning 
into ‘behaving’, had begun to look like anybody’s job, as it became 
during the Youth craze, and the amateur was everywhere treated with 
as much deference as the professional. 

This was a tendency observable in other walks of life. The un- 
skilled labourer expects to be paid as much as, even more than, the 
skilled: and tin-openers demand and receive the same pay as accom- 
plished cooks. But the stupidest people, even if they are Russians, 
soon realise that an unskilled world is a perishing world, and Stalin is 
learning the lesson we all have to learn, that a world in which every- 
body is equally inefficient is one which cannot endure. He has in- 
troduced discrimination in pay and status between the skilled and the 
unskilled into the Soviet Republics. 

The heresy which prevailed in the theatre immediately before 1914, 
in reaction from the star system, may be summarised in the term 
‘team-work’. The last remnants of this heresy are to be heard mut- 
tered in Russian film-studios by deluded directors in sloppy flannel 
trousers and dirty pull-overs. There were to be no more stars, no more 
prevailing personalities, but only a crowd of earnest mediocrities, all 
entitled to the same amount of limelight. The Hamlet of one evening 
was to be the noise outside in the third act on the next evening, and the 
possibility that one personality could be more attractive and interest- 
ing than another was to be denied. The result of this ‘team-work’ was 
a dull skilfulness which called for the applause one accords to a 
circular saw which neatly divides a plank, but does no more; but even 
in theatres where this ‘team-work’ was most strictly practised, a 
tendency for personality to assert itself became apparent, and one or 
two players soon rose above their fellows and were more applauded by 
the audience. It does not matter where the team-work theatre may be, 
in Dublin or in Moscow, sooner or later a player will pop his head 
above the shoulders of his colleagues and attract attention to himself. 
If he is dismissed from the company for receiving more than the 
allotted share of applause, the company promptly falls into dissolu- 
tion, unless another personality appears; for a theatre cannot live on 
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the talents of a crowd of undistinguishable mediocrities. It must have 
its genius. 

This craze for teamwork was, naturally enough, synchronous with 
the craze for ‘natural’ acting. The players were to behave exactly as if 
they were in a parlour with no one to observe or listen to them. But the 
room on the stage is not, and never can be, a real parlour, and there 
are in the theatre a number of persons, perhaps a thousand, who have 
paid to observe and listen to the people who are playing on the stage. 
The effect of this insistence on ‘natural’ acting was to drive the audi- 
ence out of the theatre. Why should people pay good money to hear no 
more than inarticulate mumbles and watch incomprehensible people 
lounging ‘naturally’ through meaningless movements? It was cheaper 
and more entertaining to take a penny ride in a tramcar and make up 
your own play about the total strangers you saw facing you. The 
characters on the stage were, of course, total strangers at curtain rise, 
but the purpose of the play was to make them less and less strangers, 
to make them so familiar that by the time of curtain-fall, they were 
intimates. The saddening paradox of ‘natural’ acting was that, at- 
tempting to achieve intimacy, it achieved only obscurity, and sent the 
audience away not only ignorant as it was when it arrived, but ir- 
ritated and bewildered. The demented democrats of the ‘team-work’ 
theatre were destroying what they had set out to save. 


In my time, therefore, I have seen a complete circle in the theatre. 
Robust acting dwindled to refined acting, and refined acting dwindled 
to ‘refaned’ acting. It could dwindle no lower, unless it dwindled out 
of existence, so it took a turn up and is in sight of robust acting again. 
The love mankind has for exuberant and distinguished personalities 
may be very sad, but it is a fact, and it is a potent fact in the theatre, 
more, perhaps, than it is anywhere else. We wi// have our stars, and 
will mot be content with a general flare. God Who ‘made two great 
lights: the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the 
night: He made the stars also,’ and we may be sure He knew what He 
was doing. Drab team-workers were, no doubt, desirable in the per- 
formance of drab drama, though even in its performance some distinc- 
tion of drabness was observable, but the very fact that there was a 
drab existence outside the theatre made those who lived drably more 
eager to see plays and players full of colour and emphatic character. 


The soldiers in France were utterly bored by khaki. Wherever they 
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went they saw that dreary tinge, the colour of dung — the word 
khaki comes from Urdv and means dung — and they were not made 
content with it because those in authority told them that it was a safe 
colour and would prevent them from being seen. They were willing to 
take the risk of being seen by their enemies. It is only the timorous, 
shrinking animals and insects that are addicted to camouflage and 
must conceal themselves because they cannot defend themselves. The 
strong, fighting animals desire no disguise. ‘Tiger, tiger, burning 
bright, In the forest of the night! . . .” Blake knew a great animal 
when he saw one, and had no wish to see those luminous stripes 
concealed. 

Mankind, like the soldiers in France, desires colour and personality 
and distinction. If we cannot be distinguished ourselves, we long to see 
those who can: and if there is no distinction in our community, we will 
gladly pay for admission to the theatre to see men pretending to be 
distinguished. The team-workers, setting out to make us all alike, 
succeeded only in achieving one result, a result which denied its own 
intention: it made the small-part player attempt to obtain a distinc- 
tion which he had not been encouraged to obtain in the past. The 
servant announcing on the stage that dinner is served seeks to make 
his announcement noticeably good, and speaks his lines as if he were 
saying, ‘Sir, the universe has been created!’ We have made the small- 
part players better than they were, and are ready again to give the 
geniuses their heads. 


English Opera Since Sullivan 


J. O. STRONG 


ATIONALISM in art, properly interpreted, is the best sort of na- 
N tionalism, and indeed is necessary to the continuance of the 
health of the artistic part of the activity of a community, and that is 
an important part of its civilisation. 

Dr. Vaughan-Williams, in his Mary Flexner Lectures at Bryn 
Mawr College, Pennsylvania, now published under the title of Na- 
tional Music, has dealt illuminatingly with the necessity of each 
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VICTORIA REGINA 


The drama that Laurence Housman made from the life of Queen Victoria 
was among the Spring attractions in London, given in subscription perform- 
ances by the Gate Theatre. It is an example of one kind of play that the 
censor would never pass for public consumption, although Ashley Dukes, in 
the July THEATRE ARTS, said that it ‘cries out for staging in a large theatre 
before a popular audience’. Pamela Stanley portrayed the Queen in a way 
that ‘would surely go to the heart of the Lyceum public’. Vincent Price was 
the Prince Consort, seen here in a musical moment, and V. C. Clinton- 
Baddeley was Benjamin Disraeli, the Prime Minister. 


























Lambert of Bath 


RALPH VAUGHAN-WILLIAMS 


A leading English composer, recently awarded the Order of Merit, the highest 
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public honor that can be conferred on an artist. 
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country establishing its own tradition in musical composition if 
music is to continue as an art for the people at large, and not for a 
clique of cosmopolitan dilettantes. To insist on national music is not a 
form of chauvinism; no one wants to ban Beethoven and Wagner in 
order to impose our native if mediocre Smith. But Wagner loses part of 
his meaning for us unless we appreciate that he is a German, that his 
writing became possible only because of certain traditions and pred- 
ecessors that were peculiarly German, and that it is our business not 
to try to encourage the writing of music in the same style as Wagner’s, 
but in the style which will be to English or American people as natural 
and recognisably native as Wagner’s to the German. In other words, 
we must make people feel at home. And far from denying ourselves 
the great classics of foreign composers, we shall give ourselves, by 
contrast with our own works, a deeper insight into the reality and 
meaning of the classics. 

It may be said that there are only a small number of English 
composers of opera worth mentioning and the volume of work is 
negligible. In fact, the volume of work is substantial; but even if it 
were not, the important matter is, as Dr. Vaughan-Williams says, to 
make a beginning. ‘It was the humble work of Adam Hiller and other 
local German composers which led the way to Mozart’s Magic 
Flute, and then by way of Weber and Marschner to Richard Wagner.’ 
Our concern must be to bring about a condition which provides the 
possibility of such an advance. The present will be the tradition of the 
future, and our own native Wagner can only attain full development if 
based on that tradition. 

The present article is concerned with the branch of music called 
opera. It is a most unfortunate word. Meaningless in itself, it is en- 
crusted with irrelevant tradition and association. An English amateur 
operatic society concerns itself with Gilbert and Sullivan and the faded 
West End musical comedies of thirty years ago. The opera, on the 
other hand, is a very grand affair, manifesting itself in the Spring in 
the form of a ‘brilliant’ society function with much display of jewellery, 
an incursion of foreign vocalists, a number of whom are first-rate 
artists, but amongst which miscasting and mediocrity is not unknown, 
and a quantity of scenery which will be very valuable when it is 
necessary to hold an exhibition of Victorian art. Few musical people 
can afford a visit to this function, and there is a general feeling that 
‘opera’ may be a necessity to society and appropriate to the Italian 
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nation, but is not a particularly national form of music. A more accu- 
rate description of the thing modern English composers are creating is 
the Wagnerian ‘music drama’, but although that word was actually in 
use in England in the eighteenth century, it has a certain Teutonic 
reminiscence, and the commoner word is used here. 

Speaking generally, English opera takes a form in which the music 
(which is of course continuous) expresses the emotions and mental 
processes of the characters of the drama and reflects and accompanies 
the action. It is not a mere adornment or accompaniment to the words; 
the action, the words, and the music sung and played are all integrally 
united into an organic whole. 

It is curious that English people, even cultured musicians, fre- 
quently think of opera as an alien form of art. The evidence suggests 
that in fact the dramatic form is congenial to English composers, and 
would be very widely used but for the practical difficulties. Practically 
every English composer of standing has composed several dramatic 
works — with of course such notable exceptions as Elgar and Bax — 
while some have composed all their major works in this form. And 
this is despite the grave difficulties confronting a composer from the 
onset. In the first place the prospects of performance (except at the 
composer’s own expense) are small. Nor will any music publisher 
ordinarily risk his money in publishing an unperformed work. Secondly 
there is the immense labour involved. Two years is not too long in 
which to obtain and adapt a libretto, in itself a difficult task, and 
compose and score the work. Lastly, owing to the unlikelihood of 
performance, composers must have some outside means of livelihood, 
which means that their creative work is always apt to be subordinated 
to the necessities of existence. 

That some fifty first-rate works should under these circumstances 
have been published and performed during the last thirty years is a 
remarkable proof of the vitality of the dramatic form. Perhaps as 
many again have been performed only; and it must be added that 
practically every composer has completed or sketched one or more 
works which have not yet seen the light of day. 

Ignorance of native opera must of course be attributed to the 
infrequency of performance. The financial obstacles to a regular opera 
season in a large city are serious, though not insurmountable. Opera 
will always be at the disadvantage of having a greatly heavier salary 
list than the theatre. In numbers, the solo artists, chorus and orchestra 
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far exceed the normal requirements of a stage play; while each indi- 
vidual member, having had to undergo a more exacting technical 
training, requires a higher remuneration than his opposite number in 
the theatre. The logical step to avoid some of the inherent difficulties is 
the Opera Festival, which at least reduces the heavy cost of the theatre 
itself, though it does not give us the essential of regular opera in the 
town. 

Hitherto, in London, English opera may be said to have been the 
responsibility of one man, Sir Thomas Beecham. He has been respon- 
sible, directly or indirectly, for the introduction of more English — 
and incidentally more foreign — works to the public than anyone else; 
and has brought the best, both of his consummate art, and his own 
money, to the best of the composers. For the past few years, alas, this 
has been changed. The Company of which Sir Thomas is artistic 
director has found itself unable to produce any English work at 
Covent Garden whatever. Having regard to what Beecham has done 
in the past, we must suppose that combination of circumstance rather 
than policy has led to the decision. John Christie, whose beautiful 
private opera-house was recently illustrated in THEATRE ARTS, is un- 
fortunately not even interested. In the meantime it is announced in 
the London Press that the new Director of the Metropolitan Opera of 
New York is determined to give American composers every encourage- 
ment to form a national school of opera. In England, Miss Lilian Bay- 
lis at Sadler’s Wells is enlarging the English repertory of her opera 
company; Rutland Boughton is continuing his opera festivals; the 
Palmer Rehearsal Fund at the Royal College of Music allows us to see 
some new works; but that is all. 

The other mainstay of the non-commercial theatre, namely the 
amateur or partly amateur production, has not so far come to the 
rescue. The amateur operatic movement in England is about forty 
years behind the times, and makes a very sorry showing compared 
with the dramatic section. Various reasons of financial or technical 
difficulties are given; but there does not appear to be enough interest 
even to explore the possibilities of presenting anything of greater 
musical interest than the evergreen but wellworn Gilbert and Sullivan, 
or an inferior substitute for the same. There is, however, a noticeable 
interest on the part of the choral and orchestral societies, who are 
faced with declining audiences for their traditional oratorios. The 
example of the Royal Choral Society, who have staged with enormous 
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success Hiawatha and Elijah in the Albert Hall, has aroused great in- 
terest and may lead to important results. 

Remembering then the conditions which limit the development 
of the art, we may now examine what has been done. It is almost im- 
possible for one person to give anything approaching a critical appre- 
ciation of English opera during the last thirty years, owing to the rare 
opportunities of hearing, let alone of studying, the works in question. 

In the year 1883 a clever young Irishman, Charles Villiers Stan- 
ford, was appointed first Professor of Composition and Director of 
Opera and the Orchestra at the newly formed Royal College of Music. 
To him, more than to any other individual, we owe the first beginning 
of our national opera; partly for his own compositions, and partly for 
his inspiring teaching. At one time Stanford was teaching composition 
to Vaughan-Williams, Holst, Martin Shaw, Boughton, Dunhill, Gatty 
and Coleridge Taylor. All except the last are operatic composers, 
while the latter’s Hiawatha has been shown to have immense dra- 
matic potentialities. 

Stanford himself composed seven operas. Savonarola was first 
performed in Hamburg in 1884, and at Covent Garden in the same 
year, in which year also the Carl Rosa Opera Company produced 
The Canterbury Pilgrims at Drury Lane. His most popular work, 
Shamus O’ Brien, was produced at the Opéra Comique in 1896. Much 
Ado About Nothing at Covent Garden in Igo! attained great success, 
and will be seen at the Royal College of Music again this year. Lorenza 
and The Veiled Prophet have never been performed; while it is typical 
of the present situation that his best work, The Travelling Companion, 
was never seen during the composer’s lifetime, being first produced at 
the Theatre Royal, Bristol, in 1926. It was done this year at Sadler’s 
Wells, where it attained instant popularity. 

Contemporary with Stanford we have the notable figure of Dame 
Ethel Smyth, who, though subject to pronouncedly Germanic influ- 
ences in her early training, is as individual in style as any other com- 
poser. Der Wald was shown in Dresden in 1902, and thereafter at 
Covent Garden; The Wreckers, her most forcefully dramatic work, at 
Leipzig and Prague in 1906: The Boatswain’s Mate (based on W. W. 
Jacobs’ story) at the Shaftesbury Theatre under Beecham in 1916, 
Féte Galante at the Birmingham Repertory Theatre in 1923, and 
Entente Cordiale at the Theatre Royal, Bristol, in 1926. 

Of Stanford’s pupils at the Royal College of Music, the late 
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Two operas by Ralph Vaughan-Williams: The Shepherds of the Delectable 
Mountains, based on Pilgrim’s Progress; and Hugh the Drover, a ballad opera 
with words by Harold Child, both presented by the Royal College of Music. 
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Rutland Boughton has been the leading spirit of the Glastonbury Festivals 
since 1913, acting usually as his own director, chorus master, conductor and 
even onthestra (through the medium of the piano). Two of his own operas 
given in the Festivals are 4/kestis and The Queen of Cornwall. 
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Gustav Holst was in his early stage profoundly influenced by Indian 
subjects, and his first two dramatic works, Sita (1908) and Savitri, are 
written on such themes. The Perfect Fool was performed in 1923 by the 
British National Opera Company, who also produced 4 the Boar's 
Head at Manchester in 1925, the latter being based on King Henry IV, 
Part 7. He had completed an opera on a theme by Rabelais before 
his death. 

Ralph Vaughan-Williams, another pupil, had begun to compose an 
opera in the year 1911; the War prevented its completion and it was 
not performed until July 1924, when it was produced at the Royal 
College of Music and immediately afterwards at His Majesty’s by 
the British National Opera Co. The Shepherds of the Delectable Moun- 
tains was given at the Theatre Royal at Bristol in 1926; while Sir 
John in Love — another Falstaff opera based on The Merry Wives of 
Windsor — though published, still awaits performance—surely some- 
what ungrateful treatment for one whom many people hold to be our 
leading composer. As the words are written comes the news that he has 
been granted the highest public honour for an artist, the Order of 
Merit. 

A third pupil, Rutland Boughton, almost requires a separate 
article for full treatment: firstly because he is the one English com- 
poser who has relied exclusively on the dramatic form for his sub- 
stantial works, and secondly because he early forsook the hope of per- 
formance in the ordinary way, and took steps to produce his own 
works, all of which have been given their first performance. Starting in 
1913 at Glastonbury in Somerset with a small band of devoted adher- 
ents, he had by 1926 given some 300 performances of his own and 
other operas and some plays. Almost throughout he was his own 
producer, chorus master, conductor and — through the medium of a 
piano — his own orchestra. He has also written the words of his last 
two works. The works include three parts of an Arthurian cycle of 
music-dramas, The Birth of Arthur (1913), The Round Table (1925) 
and The Lily Maid (1934); The Immortal Hour (1914) which subse- 
quently ran for several hundred performances in London; Bethlehem, 
based on the Coventry Nativity Play (1915): Alkestis, on Gilbert 
Murray’s translation (1922): The Queen of Cornwall, an adaptation of 
Hardy’s play (1924): two shorter works; and The Ever Young, to be 
given its first performance at Bath this September. 

Nicholas Gatty, another pupil, has composed Prince Ferelon (1919): 
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The Tempest, based on Shakespeare’s play (1920): Macbeth (unper- 
formed): a light opera, First Come, First Served, of which one act has 
been given privately; and several shorter works. 

Martin Shaw has composed The Thorn of Avalon, an Arthurian 
music-drama, besides Mr. Pepys and other light works which have 
attained popularity on the London stage; and a setting of Masefield’s 
Good Friday, as yet unperformed. 

Lastly, T. F. Dunhill has composed The Enchanted Garden (1926) 
and Tantivy Towers, of which the words are by A. P. Herbert (1933). 
The latter work is interesting. It is light and humorous, with dramatic 
incident, and the music is lively throughout. The composer has shown 
that a complete break from the tradition of alternate music and dia- 
logue is possible in the ordinary London theatre, and his example is 
being followed. 

Granville Bantock has been much influenced by the Hebridean 
songs recorded by Mrs. Kennedy Fraser, and with her assistance has 
based an-opera, The Seal Woman (1924, the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre), on them. He has also composed two short operas, and other 
works in dramatic form. 

Joseph Holbrooke has suffered from neglect almost more than any 
other composer. His great work is a trilogy of which The Children of 
the Don was given at the London Opera House in 1912; Dylan at 
Drury Lane in 1914; and Bronwen remains to be performed. Other 
works are Pierrot and Pierrette (His Majesty’s under Beecham in 
1909): The Snob; The Wizard (Chicago 1915), and The Stranger (Liver- 
pool 1924). 

The omission of the great name of the late Frederick Delius is no 
reflection on his genius, but a recognition of the fact that his style, 
especially in his dramatic work, is cosmopolitan rather than national. 

Space forbids more than a mention of the composers — Edgar 
Bainton, Havergal Brian, Ernest Bryson, Eugene Goossens and 
Clarence Raybould; and those who have written in lighter style such as 
Frederic Austin, Arthur Benjamin, Armstrong Gibbs and Alfred 
Reynolds; or composers such as Roger Quilter, whose dramatic work 
has not been seen. It is hoped that these bare details will show that 
good work has been done, and will, without discouragement, continue. 
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Plans for a National Theatre 


NOTES BY HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 


5 oo British Drama League in 1924 or- 
ganized a competition for designs for a 
National Theatre. The prizewinner was 
W. L. Somerville of Toronto, and his draw- 
ings, with notes contributed by Harley 
Granville-Barker, were printed in the Fuly 
1924 number of the British magazine 
Drama. The designs, with the notes slightly 
revised, are reprinted here through the 
courtesy of Drama. — Editor’s Note. 


The Two Auditoria 


This will be a more than desirable fea- 
ture of any National Theatre, and for 
several reasons. The company of actors 
cannot be merely a stock company, either 
in the old sense of the term, with each 
actor allotted a ‘line’ of parts; or in the 
modern sense, a company just sufficient 
for the filling of the longest likely cast, and 
at work day and night without a pause, 
acting and rehearsing. By the old stock 
system with its lines of parts, the classics 
were reduced, more often than not, to 
formalism and monotony (salvation lay 
only in the occasional arising of a Kean 
or a Siddons), while the modern drama 


could not have been played at all. The 
modern stock-system stands for plays in- 
sufficiently rehearsed and for exhausted 
actors. A National Theatre must accept 
the standard of careful rehearsing set by 
the long run system. And, while true rep- 
ertory work will make for versatility it 
must have a company large and represent- 
ative enough to give the producer of the 
classics and the contemporary author all 
the choice he needs in the casting of his 
play. It follows that with but one stage to 
work on useful actors would often be left 
idle. Conceive a company between sixty 
and seventy strong and a season in which 
two or three plays with comparatively 
small casts were the outstanding successes. 
This would leave two-thirds of the com- 
pany idle for nearly half the time. It 
would be great economic waste to start 
with; for another thing, good actors would 
not put up with it. 

Further, a smaller auditorium will en- 
courage and permit the management to 
perform plays with a ‘minority’ appeal. 
No one supposes that Troilus and Cres- 
sida, Love’s Labour’s Lost, All’s Well That 
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Ends Well are likely to become popular 
favourites, nor many first-rate modern 
plays that it would be the duty of a Na- 
tional Theatre to include in its repertory. 
Acted they must be, but what could be 
worse than to play them to an audience of 
seven or eight hundred (not an inconsider- 
able audience, however) in a theatre built 
to hold double that number or more. But 
it would be the business of a National 
Theatre to consult all legitimate tastes, 
those of audiences that assemble in 
hundreds as well as in thousands. It is 
equally the business of any management 
to fill its theatre as often as it honourably 
can. 

It has been urged against a National 
Theatre that it is sure to become the home 
of all that is academic and trite; that it 
will be averse from experiment; that the 
new men, of whatever generation, will 
have no chance there. And it is true that 
with only an auditorium of eighteen hun- 
dred to fill experiment is difficult. But in 
a small house risks can be run, and plays 
might be nursed to popularity which 
would die of chill in a half empty big one. 
Moreover, there are the junior members of 
the company to be thought of. The smaller 
theatre could give them many a chance 
which they’d wait for long in the big one. 
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And actors of promise easily tire of wait- 
ing; the records of State theatres are full 
of the losses of good men who were im- 
patient of the vested interests above 
them. 

A dozen more advantages could be 
found in the existence of this second and 
smaller auditorium. But comprehensively 
it comes to this: the management will 
need elasticity of opportunity; it must be 
able to produce the greatest possible 
variety of plays under the most economi- 
cal conditions. 

It would be unwise, on the other hand, 
to reduce the size of the larger house. If a 
production is a success all the money pos- 
sible must be made out of it; awd — since 
a repertory will be in being and other plays 
will have their claim — made in as few 
performances as possible. Moreover, plays 
that are popular in the true sense, should 
be given now and then at very popular 
prices. And the larger (within reason) the 
auditorium the easier it is to do this. It 
will be found, I think, that there is no 
comparable repertory theatre on the 
Continent, which would not be glad, un- 
der present economic conditions, of the 
resource of two houses. The new National 
Theatre at Budapest has two, and its 
management considers them a necessity. 
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PLANS FOR 


The Apron Stages and the Greek ‘Orchestra’ 


The need of an apron stage for the play- 
ing of Shakespeare may not yet be beyond 
dispute. But opinion on the point is at 
least too strong to be defied. And it is not 
a thing that can be added to a theatre 
otherwise designed: lines of sight will be 
upset. Mr. Somerville, obedient to the 
conditions imposed, provides for an apron 
stage in both auditoria (and for a Greek 
orchestra in both, too, though this was 
not required). But it can be removed, and 
rows of stalls can take its place. So either 
method of production can be followed. 


The Form of the Auditorium 

The obligations forced on him Mr. 
Somerville has faced boldly. To secure 
good lines of sight he has adopted the 
‘Bayreuth’ plan (which in essence is the 
plan of a Greek theatre). The drawback to 
this is, that it throws the furthest specta- 
tors to a great distance from the stage — 
in the larger theatre 110 feet, in the 
smaller 75 feet. It may be questioned 
whether a compromise could not be made 
over at least the last twelve rows of the 
larger theatre. If these could be steeply 
banked by the help of a shallow gallery, 
that is, if the whole auditorium could be 
brought to all intents and purposes under 
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the main ceiling, it might be better. The 
only other sacrifice made is of stage boxes, 
not a great one in a theatre where people 
wish (presumably) to see rather than be 
seen. The actual box accommodation may 
be thought a little unusual. Boxes in such 
a theatre, however, are mainly for cere- 
mony; they should have consideration, 
but the more general amenity must not be 
sacrificed. These side boxes—a little 
more privacy secured them — would suf- 
fice. The others are more open to criticism, 
but they are hardly needed in any case. 

It should be noted that the traditional 
semi-circular fashion of seating has been 
preserved. This is important; it keeps the 
audience in a living relation to each other 
as well as to the play. 

In both instances the horizontal lines of 
sight are excellent. Here is one of the 
great advantages of this sort of audi- 
torium. The suggestions for the placing of 
an orchestra do not show much resource. 
But this is a difficult problem, and in com- 
parison with others, not a vital one. 


The Stages and their Mechanism 


The larger stage is 135 ft. wide by 80 ft. 
deep, with a proscenium opening of 44 ft. 
This is full wide an opening; but a mov- 
able proscenium reduces it. The smaller 
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stage measures 135 ft. by 64 ft., and its 
proscenium opening is 30 ft. There is 
ample side room; a most important thing 
from the scene-shifting point of view. 
Moreover, hydraulic lifts are provided for 
the removal of scenery, with a 48 ft. drop. 

The arrangements for access to the 
stages are open to criticism, or to question, 
at any rate. There seems no good prop- 
erty-room accommodation. For the larger 
stage the supers’ dressing-rooms might 
better be used for this. The Green Room 
is wrongly placed: it would do well for a 
waiting-room. 

The arrangements for the electric 
switchboard and for the use of periscopes 
are admirable. 


Scene-Store and Workshops 


It will be noticed that the scene-store 
and most of the workshops are in a prac- 
tically isolated block. Only so, presum- 
ably, will the London County Council 
permit scenery to be stored at all. But 
much is involved in this. The expense of 
carrying scenery to a distance for storage 
is very great, the damage done to the 
scenery is deplorable. If the scenery for 
such a theatre as this can be made and 
stored on the premises literally thousands 
of pounds a year can be saved. By Mr. 
Somerville’s arrangement (which needs 
very little amending) between twenty and 
thirty full-size productions could be kept 
in the theatre, and moved between shop, 
store and stage with the minimum of 


labour by lift and electric trolley. 


The Rehearsal Rooms 


A repertory theatre must be first of all 
considered not as a pleasant place in 
which audiences assemble to see a pro- 
duction — the finished product, but as a 
factory in which forty or fifty of these 
productions can be economically turned 
out during a year. And for this purpose 
rehearsal rooms are a chief necessity. Mr. 
Somerville provides five, and they would 
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be none too many. Moreover, they con- 
tain not only stages of the working size 
(practically) of the two theatres, but audi- 
toria of their own, from which a producer 
can focus the action. And this is all but 
a necessity, too. With a constantly chang- 
ing bill, constant rehearsals upon the 
stages will not be possible. Moreover, in 
light and labour, and by delay and over- 
time, nothing is more expensive. Re- 
hearsal rooms in which one can really re- 
hearse will save money enough to make 
many a play profitable. There should be 
lifts, however, to carry the necessary fur- 
niture and properties from the stages to 
the rooms and back. These the architect 
has not provided: but they could be pretty 
easily contrived. 


The Front of the House and the Library 


This needs little comment. One is glad 
to see ample ‘foyer’ room and good coat 
rooms. It is to be hoped that an habitual 
audience would not forever make itself un- 
comfortable by sitting tangled with its 
hats and wraps; and if it cou/d move in 
and out of its seats with ease (as in most 
theatres to-day it cannot) would acquire 
the habit of filling the foyers between the 
acts and letting the auditorium be aired. 

Finally, it is the library which should 
mark this theatre out from all others as 
the National Theatre. For its primary 
purpose: year by year the writing upon 
dramatic art and literature grows in bulk 
and importance. Where better could it be 
seriously studied? Books apart, the activi- 
ties of such a theatre as this, its prompt 
books, sketches and records of productions 
will come to have great value. Moreover, 
it can be upon occasion a lecture room, 
where the purely educational side of the 
theatre’s work can be forwarded. And it 
will be the right place in which to welcome 
dramatists, critics and distinguished men 
and women of the theatre from other lands 
— when we have a theatre to which we 
may be proud to welcome them. 

















Between 


Curtains 





IS BALLET ALIVE? 

To the Editor: 

IN YOUR June issue, George W. Beis- 
wanger of Ohio Wesleyan University had 
an article entitled ‘The Dance and To- 
day’s Needs’. This article in general and 
in particular is so full of misconceptions 
that no lover of theatrical dancing can let 
it go unanswered. While it would be 
ungracious to ask for much space for a 
letter of refutation, nevertheless the un- 
dersigned appreciates a chance to counter 
a few specific instances of the kind of 
harmful half-thinking that is doing much 
to prejudice, not dance audiences, but 
potential dance teachers, against the form 
of ballet. 

Mr. Beiswanger starts: ‘Is there any 
deeper significance in the contemporary 
dance than a casual marshalling of new 
interests round an art which during the 
nineteenth century was largely confined to 
matters of minor concern?’ Any educated 
critic is his own judge of major or minor, 
but it is a remarkable show of temerity to 
thus dispose of that century which was 
the richest since the Renaissance in the 
history of dancing. Not only was Salva- 
tore Vigano, Noverre’s great follower, 
inventing his superb choreodrames in 
Berlin and Milan, paving the way for the 
dance-drama of Fokine, but Carlo Blasis 
in his Code of Terpsichore constructed a 
canon of technical method since unsur- 
passed; Petipa in a reign of half a century 
created the modern Russian school; 
Théophile Gauthier conceived of a genuine 
critical handling of the stage dancer’s 
problems, and before 1900 Michel Fokine 
had stated the principles that are still 
unexploited to their full towards a new 


lyric synthesis in theatre. 

‘But the ballet did not exhibit the signs 
of growth, its roots were not planted in the 
richer soils of the life of its day, and it 
accumulated nocultural surplus.’ Logically 
considered, he means the ballet is dead; 
but Mr. Beiswanger is too hopeful. It 
is not dead, either in Russia, England, 
France, Italy or in the United States. In 
each country exist strong well-organized 
schools and traveling troupes, which 
manifest continued interest in an appre- 
ciation of the danse d’école, not as a 
left-over, but as the soundest substructure 
for what is effective on the stage. Its 
technique, the collective effort of four 
countries for four hundred years, is too 
healthy to be easily slain by a wishful 
opposition in ten years. Its technique, 
contrary to Mr. Beiswanger, is very much 
the equivalent in scope and possibility 
of the Venetian discoveries in aerial 
perspective in painting, and the rhetoric 
of the Elizabethan playwrights. All writ- 
ers who are not dancers, or those dancers 
who are not interested in the theatre, are 
prone to confuse in their minds the func- 
tion of ballet: It is mot a self-expressive 
exercise in psychic indulgence. It is not 
natural movement (like walking on a 
pavement or running to catch a train). 
It is a scientifically constructed method 
for gaining the most intense theatrical 
effects. It is all very well for a dancer to 
feel his abdomen as the center for ‘spatio- 
temporal dynamics’, but such too often in 
‘modern’ dancing is merely a helpful 
feeling within the dancer. It has no visual 
effect on an audience. Ballet is first, last 
and all the time, theatre. The ballet did 
not ‘make the body a machine’, unless you 
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think of a violin, a piano, or an orchestra, 
the virtuosi who play in it, and the con- 
ductor who leads them, as machines. 
Ballet makes the body an instrument, a 
creative interpretative instrument to be 
played on by the order and imagination of 
a choreographer. Ballet training is not 
‘dehumanizing’: I could also say with Mr. 
Beiswanger ‘see the chapter in Nijinsky 
which describes ballet training in the 
Moscow School’. Aside from the fact that 
the School was in Leningrad, ballet- 
training disciplines, but does not sub- 
jugate. Do scales at a piano ‘dehumanize’? 
People have said many things about 
Pavlova, Karsavina and Nijinsky. They 
have said their training rendered them 
superhuman, not inhuman. 

Isadora Duncan did zot ‘slough off 
generations of traditional accretion’. She 
was a great woman but her influence as 
such, on the method of theatrical dancing, 
did not survive her own lifetime, except 
in provincial schools of “esthetic” danc- 
ing. How can Mr. Beiswanger glibly state 
that in ballet ‘the number of dancers on 
the stage is, strictly speaking, immaterial, 
since each is the duplication of a standard 
pattern’? Imagine Sy/phides with one 
dancer more or less. Imagine Apollo, 
Leader of the Muses with twenty-five or 
thirty Muses. What ballet has he seen, 
if any? 

Ballet, as a form, has been abused, is 
abused, will be abused, just as any method 


of expression is open to whoever wants to 
use it. Even now it needs a revivification, 
an intensification. It will receive both: 
from Russia and from America. Neverthe- 
less it is still a working method, a means of 
quickening pulses, creating a breathless 
solidarity between audience and dancer, 
which nothing has replaced. It is not easy 
to learn. Comparatively few people are 
qualified to accept either the moral, 
artistic or physical discipline it imposes. 
It is too impersonal for those emoters who 
manifest their admiration for strong 
individual personalities by imitating their 
idiosyncratic movement. No “modern” 
dancer is any more absolutely liberated 
than his or her school, whether it stems 
from Duncanism or Wigmanism. Both 
ways are personalism; both innovators 
have great value; no one appreciates their 
broadening influence in the theatre more 
than choreographers like Massine, Bronia 
Nijinska or Balanchine. But there is no 
more balletism than there is symphonism. 
As for the word “modern” whether 
applied to a dancer, a dance, or a dance 
attitude, it is well to remember similar 
uses of the term: the Art Nouveau of 
1900, the Neue Sachlichkeit of 1925, the 
Art Moderne of 1930. Remember Futur- 
ism, Imagism, Vorticism. The path of the 
modern (without quotation marks) dancer 
is towards theatre. Ballet will lead him 
straight to the stage. 

LINCOLN KIRSTEIN 





Ballet des Esperlucates in the fétes in the forest of St. 
Germain, from Henry Pruniéres’ Ballets de Cour en France. 
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J. W. Debenham 


STEVEDORE. The drama by Paul Peters and George Sklar which the 
Theatre Union produced in New York during the 1933-34 season was a 
May offering at the Embassy Theatre in London. Directed by André van 
Gyseghem, designed by Bagnall Harris, with Paul Robeson in the lead- 
ing role of Lonnie Thompson. 











Peter A. Juley and Son 





DESIGNS BY WATSON BARRATT for The Riviera Girl and Bitter Sweet, 
as produced by the St. Louis Municipal Opera. The problem of staging 
twelve operas within twelve weeks in an economical and efficient way that 
would still give a sense of solidity and worth was solved by the use of pylons, 
rearranged and repainted for each production. The garden scene for The 
Riviera Girl was formed only by pylons, two flights of steps and a fountain. 
For an interior scene in Bitter Sweet four pylons served as a framework to 
support three trucks on which the required scenery was mounted. 














DESIGNS BY STEWART CHANEY for The Ugly Runts by Robert 
Raynolds, author of Brothers in the West, the Harper Prize novel of 1931. 
The settings were contributing factors in the success of the play’s world 
premiere during the Ann Arbor Drama Festival under the direction of 
Robert Henderson. Chaney was the art director for the Festival, repeating 
the success he achieved on Broadway last season — his first in New York — 
with such outstanding productions as The Old Maid. 








Stage Photo Co. 





TOVARICH. Gilbert Miller presented the Jacques Deval comedy to London 
in an adaptation by Robert Sherwood. It was made notable by individual 
performances, chiefly that of Eugenie Leontovich, who made of the common- 
place character of a Russian archduchess turned parlormaid ‘an object 
lesson in éverything that playing should be’. With Leontovich in the picture 
is Francis L. Sullivan. 
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POET VENTURER 


Sir William Davenant, Poet Venturer, 
1606-1668, by Alfred Harbage. Univer- 
sity of Pennsyloania Press: $3. 


ig THIS veracious history of one whose 
‘great fluency of wit and fancy’ made 
him, in the estimation of Milton’s nephew 
Edward Phillips, ‘a very large sharer of 
the poetic fame of the age’, Alfred Har- 
bage has drawn a pendant to his portrait 
of Thomas Killigrew, published five years 
ago. In doing so he has rescued Killigrew’s 
rival and co-patentee of the Restoration 
theatre from the curious limbo of neglect, 
malicious gossip and patronizing critical 
disparagement which at one time threat- 
ened to engulf the poet laureate of the 
Stuart kings. 

Davenant’s life story, with its startling 
combination of literary achievement and 
martial adventure, of fighting and poetry, 
affluence and debt, prison and the stage, 
smacks of the Renaissance rather than 
the Restoration. As his biographer says, 
he would have made an excellent Eliza- 
bethan. 

The son of an Oxford taverner, he was 
the right age to give possibility if not 
plausibility to the apocryphal legend that 
his devotion to the memory of his father’s 
friend, Will Shakespeare, was based on 
something more than literary appreciation. 
At sixteen young Will Davenant came to 
London to be apprenticed to a trade, but 
five years later we find his first play being 
produced at the Blackfriars and he him- 
self a member of a brilliant group of young 
lords and noble gentlemen living in the 
Middle Temple, with trade and taverns 


far behind him. By thirty-two he had 
been married once, accused of homicide, 
created poet laureate, and accepted as one 
of the leading playwrights of his time. 
From then on his career alternated be- 
tween fighting in every possible and im- 
possible campaign of the Stuart regime 
and writing plays for the public theatre 
and masques for the court, particularly 
of Queen Henrietta Maria whose devoted 
slave he remained through many years of 
disaster and defeat. Then came civil war 
and exile, his adventures with the Cava- 
lier army, his diplomatic missions between 
England and France, his abortive venture 
to America to take over Maryland from 
Lord Baltimore, and his imprisonments 
in the Tower facing imminent death for 
treason. 

He was no less bold in his adventures in 
theatric enterprises. Playwright and pat- 
ent holder under Charles I and known as 
a militant Cavalier, he yet had the cour- 
age to reopen the Cockpit (or Phoenix) 
under Cromwell’s very nose and to dress 
up his stage play, aa Entertainment by 
Musick and Declamation, with a song 
about the Protector himself. In Septem- 
ber 1656 he presented The Siege of Rhodes 
at Rutland House, thereby inaugurating a 
new epoch in English stage history. On this 
occasion movable scenery behind a pro- 
scenium arch was first used in a public 
theatre, a sort of musical recitative was 
adopted — first steps in modern opera — 
and an English woman appeared for the 
first time ‘to act upon the public stage’. 
The play itself foreshadowed the type of 
heroic tragedy which became so popular 
during the Restoration, and is best 
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described by the title of one of Davenant’s 
pre-commonwealth plays — Love and 
Honour. 

With Charles IT’s return Davenant and 
Killigrew received patents from the King 
and proceeded to operate the only two 
licensed theatres in London. Davenant 
built a new theatre almost at once where 
he produced Shakespeare, ‘made fitt’ for 
the refined taste of the day, continued his 
experiments in opera and developed a fine 
acting company, headed by Betterton, 
with a group of actresses many of whom 
lodged with him and Lady Davenant in 
their house adjoining the theatre. 

Davenant’s contributions to stage his- 
tory and the technique of stage production 
have long been recognized in such books 
as Leslie Hotson’s Commonwealth and 
Restoration Stage and Allardyce Nicoll’s 
History of the Restoration Drama but Mr. 
Harbage’s life is the first full length por- 
trait of one of whom even Flecknoe had 
to say: 

Now Davenant’s dead, the Stage will 

mourn, 

And all to Barbarism turn: 

Since He it was this later Age, 

Who chiefly civiliz’d the Stage. 

ROSAMOND GILDER 


William Vaughn Moody, by David D. 
Henry. Bruce Humphries, Inc.: $2.50. 


I A LETTER that William Vaughn 
Moody wrote to a friend just before 
the production of The Great Divide, in 
1906, he said that a play so markedly 
realistic would probably stand small 
chance in the romantic American theatre. 
Moody died so young (1869-1910), and he 
has been gone from among us for such 
crowded years, that it is hard to realize 
that he belongs to a generation that is still 
not only very much alive but functioning 
actively; that the theatre of which he 
speaks was an older, but still a modern 
American, theatre. 

Today The Great Divide, for all its vir- 
tues, seems almost too markedly romantic 
for our realistic theatre, raising the ques- 
tion whether Moody was wrong in his 
feeling about his own play, or whether we 
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have moved so fast through the various 
grades of realism as to have come to the 
far extreme of the quality. David D. 
Henry, who presents this new study of 
the writings of William Vaughn Moody, 
helps to answer this general question by 
the faults, rather than by the virtues, of 
his work. Mr. Henry has not intended to 
write a biography of Moody, but an 
analysis of his poems and plays. For his 
analysis he relies not so much on his own 
feeling for Moody’s work as on the criti- 
cal judgment of Moody’s contemporaries. 
With the plays, for example, instead of 
coming to The Great Divide, The Fire- 
Bringer, The Faith Healer, with the back- 
ground of O’Neill and Paul Green and 
Maxwell Anderson, he approaches them 
as the journalists, the critics, the fellow 
poets and the audience approached these 
plays on the day of their performance. 
It is a carefully studied record of their 
impressions that he gives—in review, 
and in quotation. This is hardly a critical 
method to be recommended, and the 
result, it must be said, is not good criti- 
cism. But it does serve to re-make the 
theatre period, and the opinion of the 
period, in which Moody’s best work was 
done. And since we date our theatre’s 
fresh birth from the time that Henry 
Miller and Margaret Anglin appeared at 
the Princess Theatre in New York as 
Stephen Ghent and Ruth Jordan it is 
more fortunate for us than for Moody’s 
memory to have a student of his work 
adopt this method of portrayal. 

There is an interesting quotation from 
one of Moody’s last letters which shows 
where, at the end of his life, he stood, 
between the stage and poetry: ‘The thing 
I have most at heart just now is a poetic 
—I mean a verse —play. I have got a 
grand idea, and keep feeling my muscle 
to see if I am up to doing it, thus far with 
rather discouraging responses from my 
system. Also, I am torn between the ideal 
aspect of the theme and the stage necessi- 
ties — the old, old problem. Perhaps in 
the end I will let the stage go to ballyhoo, 
and write the thing as I see it, for that 
justly lighted and managed stage of the 
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mind, where there are no bad actors and 
where the peanut-eating of the public is 
reduced to a discreet minimum. But this 
— after all — is an uncourageous compro- 
mise!’ FREDERICK MORTON 


Wheels and Butterflies, by William 
Butler Yeats. Macmillan: §2. 


peabes LISM, to varying extents, enters 
into the composition of the four play- 
lets which make up Wheels and Butterflies. 
They are: The Words Upon the Window- 
Pane, in which the spirits of Swift, Stella 
and Vanessa carry on their struggle 
through the lips of a present-day medium 
at a seance; Fighting the Waves, in which 
the spirit of the hero Cuchulain wins over 
the dreaded Woman of the Sidhe through 
his wife’s renunciation of her love; The 
Resurrection, a retelling of the story of 
Christ’s return from the tomb three days 
after His crucifixion; and The Cat and the 
Moon, wherein a lame beggar is blessed 
and a blind beggar recovers his sight at 
St. Colman’s well. Each play is accom- 
panied by an introduction, and at the end 
of the volume is reprinted George An- 
theil’s musical accompaniment for Fight- 
ing the Waves. 

It is difficult to judge the degree of ef- 
fectiveness of these stylized dramas in 
production — all have been presented at 
the Abbey Theatre — for they depend 
largely on music and dance and, in some 
cases, on the visual effect of masks. In 
print they have poetic but slight dramatic 
consequence. If they possess stimulating 
ideas — and at least two of them have 
striking points of departure —they do 
not succeed in building those themes into 
an effective unity. Fighting the Waves, for 
example, is nothing without its concrete 
stage effects, as Yeats himself declares. 
The Resurrection, rising beautifully 
through ordinary dialogue to a dramatic 
point, ends falteringly and in the obscurity 
of which the mystic is so readily — and 
here, justly — accused. The Cat and the 
Moon, superficially an entertaining dia- 
logue between two rogues — inappropri- 
ate subjects for miracles, as the author 
undoubtedly intends — has the air of a 


variety ‘turn’, its deeper meanings lost, 
perhaps purposely. 

The four plays would make amusing ex- 
perimental studies, and The Words Upon 
the Window-Pane would be a reasonably 
exciting —if inconclusive — episode in 
an evening of unusual drama. But it is, in 
the end, the introductions that provide 
the richest fodder. These discursive essays 
—on Swift, on spiritualism, on politics 
and society and economics — are tokens 
of Yeats’ fertile mind, and his continued 
rapt interest in Ireland and the world 
today, and yesterday and tomorrow. They 
are stimulating adjuncts to plays that, 
however pleasant, are admittedly slight. 


TEXTS: MOSTLY BRITISH 


w. MARRIOTT’s Modern Drama (Nel- 
.son, $2) comes from England, an- 
other in the long line of discussions of the 
drama in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries — starting with Tom Robert- 
son, ending with the present day. It is a 
worthy, if not indispensable, volume, 
succinctly written and aided by an ap- 
pendix of theatre books and questions 
suitable for classroom work. 

Malcolm Morley’s The Theatre (Pitman, 
$1.50), written from an English viewpoint 
and using English illustrations, is some- 
what more ‘literary’ than textbookish. 
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As one-time manager for a London pro- 
ducer, as drama critic and as director of 
the Everyman Theatre in Hampstead 
from 1927 to 1931, Mr. Morley has a broad 
background from which to write a book 
on such general subjects as ‘Drama, Stage 
and Theatre’, ‘Fashions in Plays’, ‘Art 
and Acting’, etc., that is perhaps of more 
interest to the layman than of value to the 
theatre worker. He, as well as Mr. Mar- 
riott, expresses a final-chapter hope for a 
National Theatre in England. 

Producing School Plays (Nelson, $1.50) 
by Ernest F. Dyer is an excellent elemen- 
tary handbook for school pupils and 
teachers engaged in play production, and 
is increased in value by many pictures of 
plays done by English schools. ‘A Book 
on the Technique of Dramatics’ is the 
vague subtitle of Behind the Footlights 
(Silver, Burdett, $1.72) by Charles Cham- 
bers Mather, Alice Howard Spaulding 
and Melita Hamilton Skillen, all teachers 
in American preparatory schools. Begin- 
ning with history and types of plays, the 
book goes on to techniques of posture, 
voice, make-up, etc.; and ends with 
production details. There are a bibliog- 
raphy, a list of supply companies, and 
many photographs. 

Demonstration Handbook of Olympia 
Through the Ages (A. S. Barnes, $1.50) by 
Harriet V. Fitchpatrick and Florence M. 
Chilson discusses the ins-and-outs of 
pageant production. Schools and civic or- 
ganizations will find the necessary details 
of theme, business, publicity, staging, 
attendant on pageant performance. 

F, J. Griffiths’ Speech Making (Oxford, 
$1.50) is an Englishman’s practical guide 
on the use of the voice in public speaking, 
a good technical discussion of an impor- 
tant question. 

Mary Aldis appeals to every man’s love 
of acting in No Curtain (Samuel French, 
$.50), a collection of flexible and informal 
themes for impromptu plays. 
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The Rivals, 4 Comedy, by Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, Esq. Edited by 
Richard Little Purdy. Oxford: $7.50. 


HE story of Sheridan’s comedy, The 

Rivals, is old and familiar — its 
overwhelming failure when first performed 
at Covent Garden on January 17, 1775, 
its quick withdrawal from the boards, 
and its second and highly successful 
presentation on January 28, just eleven 
days later. This scholar’s volume repro- 
duces two versions of the play. The 
so-called Larpent MS. (now in the Hunt- 
ington Library at San Marino, California) 
is the earliest extant manuscript, the one 
that was presented to the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Office for a producing license in 
1775. It is printed here for the first time, 
beside the text of the play as it appears in 
the first published edition. 

The many differences are illuminatingly 
discussed in Mr. Purdy’s introduction. 
The Larpent MS., which is the January 
17 version, although dramatically defi- 
cient, is characterized by ‘vigorous lines 
stripped of ornament’; the First Edition 
MS. contains many ‘dramatic improve- 
ments’ but also many unnecessary and 
inartistic embellishments. Neither cor- 
responds to the successful version as acted 
at Covent Garden on January 28, 1775. 
Nor, Mr. Purdy believes, does any other 
—not the Third Edition, which is the 
last to bear the author’s corrections, and 
none of those appearing in the numerous 
nineteenth century sixpenny collections. 
In other words, the version that brought 
success to The Rivals in its day is pre- 
sumably lost forever. 

Mr. Purdy’s book serves a_ useful 
purpose; he has done his task judiciously 
and unpedantically. But perhaps the most 
interesting venture still remains — to 
combine the two manuscripts, taking the 
best features of each, into one fine acting 
version for modern production. 

















DESIGN BY JAMES REYNOLDS FOR ELECTRA 


James Reynolds, traveling through Ireland, chiefly in Galway, was im- 
pressed with the classic quality in certain Irish faces and places. In a set of 
brilliant drawings (more of which will appear later in THEATRE ARTS) he 
designed Electra as it might be set and cast in Ireland. The design above is 
Sligo’s Rock, used as the castle of Agamemnon. 
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COLLECTORS’ GAZETTE 





SAMUEL PHELPS as Fal- 
staff, at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, 1846. 


PS 


This illustration accompanies the 
chapter on theatre history which Al- 
= lardyce Nicoll contributes to the new 
two-volume ‘Early Victorian Eng- 
land, 1830-1865’, edited by G. M. 
= Young ond published by Oxford 
University Press. Its presence here is 
a reminder that such theatre collec- 
tions as the Gabrielle Enthoven Col- 
lection at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, by whose permission tt ts 
reproduced, must play an important 
part in any National Theatre plan — 
British or American — if the theatre's 
past is to be kept alive. 
eS 
| * WE POINT with pride to one of 
= four similar items in a new catalogue 
of theatre material offered by a London 


= firm: ITEM 363: ‘Theatre Arts 
Monthly.’ A run of this famous illus- 
trated periodical, containing con- 


tributions from the world’s foremost 
writers on the theatre. £5 Tos. 


| 


FIRST EDITIONS 
OF EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON’S 
PLAYS FOR SALE 
Van Zorn. A Comedy in aa Acts. 
New York, 1914. $8.56 
The a A Drama in An Acts. 
New York, 1915. 00. 
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WANTED 
POSTERS. Persons who would consider 
donating early theatre posters of New 
York productions to a public theatre col- 
lection are requested to communicate with 
Box 989. 
STARK YOUNG. The Saint, A Play in 
Four Acts. ist ed., Boni & Liveright, 
New York, 1925. Box 871. 


<r OF /ast winter's theatre ex- 
hibitions at the Museum of the 
City of New York deserve to be made 
part of the record. ‘The History o 
Grand Opera and Concert in New 
York’ was a pictorial record of re 
city’s music life. The ‘History’ 
started in 1793 with a Playbill of the 
Fohn Street Theatre announcing Bick- 
erstaffe’s so-called opera, 
of the Mill’, and ended with a pro- 
gram from the world premiere of 
Deems Taylor’s ‘Peter Ibbetson’, in 
1931. The second exhibition was a 
memorial to Marcella Sembrich and 
included portraits, miniatures, cos- 
tumes and souvenirs. The material 
used in these two special exhibits is 
part of the splendid theatre section 
being developed under the curator — 
of May Davenport Seymour. 


COMEDIES OF TERENCE 
(Urbino, 1736) 


COMEDIES OF PLAUTUS 
(Venice, 1511) 
Information about these two volumes 
BOTH IN GOOD CONDITION 
may be had by addressing Box 909. 


{ * WHEN Edwin Booth distributed 

free passes to’ his performances in 
Boston, he did not know that in 1935 
a Boston dealer would be offering each 
one at a figure approximating the 
original admission price. 


THREE DUNLAP ITEMS 
The Actor and Other Speeches 
by William Winter (1891) 


First Theatre in America 
by Charles P. Daly (1896) 


Washington and the Theatre 
by Paul Leicester Ford (1899) 


Information from Box 910 


" { 7. KYRLE FLETCHER, LTD., 
seized on the opening of their new Lon- 
don showrooms ( 31 Conduit Street) as 
the occasion for an exhibit of theatre 
material. Items shown included play 
manuscripts (Pinero’s ‘Trelawney of 
the Wells’ was one); a section on 
theatre architecture; a full collection 
of Craig material; prints, playbills 
and portraits; and material on cir- 
cuses, marionettes, conjuring and 
ballet and dancing. By opening this 
second showroom to supplement their 
Newport, Monmouthshire, office, the 
Fletchers seem to indicate their con- 
tinued faith in theatre collecting. 
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Old Playbills; Theatre 
Prints and Engravings; | 
Plays; ‘Rare Books; First 
Editions; Manuscripts, 
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~ COLLECTORS’ LURE 

Unless otherwise indicated, all correspond. 
ence in regard to any of these items should be 
sent to the box number given, % THEATRE 


Lurie 


ARTS. 

THREE ENGLISH THEATRE ITEMS, A 
Philosophical Inquiry into the Source of 
the Pleasures Derived from Tragic Repre- 
sentations from Which is Deduced the 
Secret of Giving Dramatic Interest to 
Tragedies Intended for the Stage. By M, 4 
M-Dermot. London, 1824. First edition, 4 
Journal of a London Playgoer, 1851-1866, 3 
by Henry Morley. London, 1891. The Old 3 
Play-Goer, by William Robson. First edi- 3 


Lis 


DUEL 


tion, London, 1846. $15 for the three, 
Be 103. 
PHELPS. Players of a Century, A 


po ame of the 
1850. Half-calf. $5 

THO. MIDDLETON. Two plays, bound 3 
separately in leather. In each case, all 3 
sheets present and laid in larger sheets. 3 
Anything for a Quiet Life, 1662. The 4 
Mayor of Quinborough, 1661. Both, $12. 3 
Box 19. 

MACBETH. As arranged for the stage by 
Henry Irving. Pamphlet. London, Nassau 
Steam Press. 1889. $2. Box 971. E 

HENRY IRVING. English Actors, Their 
Characteristics and Their Methods. Clar- 
endon Press, Oxford. 1888. $2. Box 628. 


Albany Stage. 
$s. Box 808. 


Albany, 


PTeverier rede Tere eee eee ety yy 








H. N. D. (Jos. M. Ireland) Fifty Years of a 
Play-Goer’s Journal,’ or Annals of the 
New York stage from 1798 to 1848 


Samuel — 122 Nassau St. (upstairs). 
$10. Box 4 

ANNA CORA RITCHIE (Mrs. Mowatt), 
Mimic Life, or Before and Behind the 
Curtain. First Edition. Ticknor and 
Fields, Boston, 1856. $10. Box 250. 

SEILHAMER. History of the American 
Theatre, 1749-1797. 3 vols. Philadelphia, 


1891. $15. Box 29. 
XAVERY. Het Italiaansch Tooneel (c 
1770). Considered source-book of infor- 


mation on Commedia dell’Arte. Magnifi- 
cent copy. £12. Box 22. 

ADA REHAN, Daughter of Comedy, by 
William Winter. New York, 1891. Large 
paper bound in ornament: al cloth — Presen- 
tation inscription: ‘‘To Hilary Bell with 
the compliments of Augustin Daly.” $7: 
Box 231. 

BOOTHIANA: 51 portraits and scenes; 32 
playbills; 13 sketches; 5 autograph letters 
(2 of Booth); 2 autographs; memoir by 
William Winter from the N. Y. Tribune 
June 7, 1893; all relating to Edwin Booth 
and his associates. On uniform sheets, 
mounted or inlaid and ready for binding. 
Price for entire group: $75. Box 800. 


mn 
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Tr} N THE | July 22, i of me bose. july 29, — 
| Accent on Youth, wit <enneth Mac- | 
| : MER THEATRES + psc Ament 5, ae: it, yoo Outstanding Plays 
Young; August 12, Candle Light, with | 3 
\SUM lene Paall og 5 Conrad Nagel; — For Little Theatres 
~ AYS| 19, Both Your Houses; August 26, The | THE DISTAFF SIDE 
s0ME DEFINITE DATES AND PLAYS | Bishop Misbehaves. | ACCENT On Worm 
’ | DENNIS — Cape Playhouse. Nightly. July | THE FIRST LEGION 
California . 22, Ivor Novello’s Fresh Fields, with | JUDGMENT DAY 
~sADENA — Community Playhouse. Shake- | Margaret Anglin; July 29, indefinite; THE WIND AND THE RAIN 
speare Festival: July 22-24, King Henry) August 5, All Bow Down (new), with THE DARK TOWER 
V; July 25-27, King Henry VI, Part I;| Roland Young; August 12, Saturday's DOUBLE DOOR 
July 29-31, King Henry VI, Part I; Children, with Ruth Gordon; August 19, BIG HEARTED HERBERT 
August 1-3, te poet z He — The Constant Wife, with Ethel Barrymore. pan at aoe 
August 5-7, Aong Mecnar + AUBUST | GLOUCESTER — School of the Little Theatre. | 
s-10, King Henry VIII. Friday mornings; Friday and Saturday | onl Yan nae ee 
necticut nights. August 2, Death Takes a Holiday; MEN IN WHITE U 
E Con : a ee ee r : August 9, Serena Blandish; August 16, . 
= 3} worvron — New York Players. Nightly, het » Moncey eg ee: DANGEROUS CORNER 
: € except Sundays. July 22, Fly Away Home,| * . ag ocus; August 23, 1 CRIMINAL AT LARGE 
. 1 with Donald Brian; July 29, The Petri- | “er. s : : TEN MINUTE ALIBI 
3 fied Forest, with Glenn Hunter; August 5, | NANTUCKET — Beach Theatre. Plays given THE CRADLE SONG 
e 3 Shadows Pursuing (new), by John Hus-| in West Falmouth (see below) last four CANDLE LIGHT 
E 3 ton; August 12, indefinite; August 19, | nights of each week play here Monday THE TAVERN 
+} Dodsworth. | and Tuesday nights. ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
" 4} syprook — Anhalt’s Summer Theatre. | OAK BLUFFs — Phidelah Rice Playhouse. | AUTUMN CROCUS 
E “Nightly, except Sundays. July 22, The| Vineyard Players. Nightly, except Sun- | OF THEE I SING 
f 3 Constant Wife, with Ethel Barrymore; days. J uly 22, Post Road; July 29, Petti- MURRAY HILL 
~ 31 July 29, The Song and Dance Man, with | coat Fever; August 5, The Gay Lord Quex; | PETTICOAT FEVER 
e 5 Donald Brian; August 5 or 12, Tobacco August 12, The Barker; August 19, new | HER MASTER’S VOICE 
©} Road, with Henry Hull. | play; August 26, Great Expectations. INVETATInE: wk Late 
l. J srport — Country Playhouse. Nightly, | STOCKBRIDGE — Berkshire Playhouse. | 
1 3 Toseept Sundays. July 23, The home oe | Nightly, a. ae _ * Be = | ee CHRISTOPHER 
ye ier (new), by Mildred Knopf, with Kath- the Prince; July 29, / his While (new), | 
d 3 oh a eeier- July - Strindberg’s by Donald Blackwell and Theodore St. Thee Gouna Eeoeee 
41 There Are Crimes and Crimes, with Tom| John, with Sylvia Field; August 5, | THREE aN 
- 41 Powers and Frances Fuller; August 5, Déclassée, with Ethel Barrymore; August Send for our new 1935 
e. ; new play by William Jourdan Rapp and | 12, Enter Madame, with Greta Keller. Catalogue of Plays 
4 {| Leonardo Bercovici. WEST FALMOUTH — Beach Theatre. Wednes- 
a | day through Saturday nights. July 24, | SAMUEL FRENCH 
Yy 3 Delaware ‘ — . | On Stage (new), by Benjamin Kaye, with 
4} arpeN — Robin Hood Theatre. Wednesday | Qsgood Perkins and Lora Baxter; July 31, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
id J} through Saturday nights. July 24, Ode to| Accent on Youth; August 7, Ned McCobb’s 811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles | 
il 3} Liberty; July 31, Hay Fever; August 7, As | Daughter, with Winifred Lenihan; August aeainae sical ilaateiininail 




















s, 1) Husbands Go; August 14, The Bishop | 14, The Petrified Forest, with Kenneth 
he 1| Misbehaves; August 21, The Perfect Aliht.| MacKenna; August 21, new play; August 
a” , | 28, They Knew What They Wanted. 

2. 4} District of Columbia J b 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. — The Roadside Theatre. | Michigan 

by J) Nightly, except Sundays. July 15-27, To | ann anspor — Lydia Mendelssohn Theatre. 

au Die at Dawn, or Rescued from the Whipping | Michigan Repertory Players. July 24-27, 
4} Post; July 29—August 10, Trilby; August | (fhello: July 31—August 3, The Doctor in 








Pauline Sutorius Aird Majorie Seligman 


The DRAMA 
BOOK SHOP, Inc. 





it 12-24, special feature; August 26-Septem- | Spite of Himself and Barrie’s Shall We 60 WEN Sand aay ' 
ir- ber 7, The ee ey Pra Join the Ladies?; August 7-10, The Choco- New York, N. Y. 
American Songbird (new), by Derek Fox | [ate Soldier; August 13-14, The Kingdom 
+, 4} and Turner Bullock. of God. NEW BOOKS 
m | Pageant of the Dance and Ballet Mert Permaini 0650 
e Mai | : : ark Perugini \ 
g = . , Missouri Famous Plays of 1934-35 including Viceroy 
}. 7} BOOTHBAY HARBOR — Theatre in the Woods. | sy pours — Municipal Theatre. Nightly. Sarah, Dominant Sex, Frolic Wind, The Old 
8). Thursday through Saturday nights. July July 22, Beloved Rogue (new), music by Ladies, Flowers of the Forest, Lovers’ Leap 3.00 
25, The Bishop Misbehaves; August 1, | "Stole: . All's Over Then? and Church Street 
5, the bishop Misbenaves; Aug | Robert Stolz; July 29, The Cat and the Teeeté Rebienn O60 
t), Accent on Youth; August 8, Fashion; Aug-| Fiddle: August 5, The Desert Song; August | Three Men on a Horse 
he ust 15, Her Master’s Voice. | 12, Roberta; August 19, indefinite. John Cecil Holm and George Abbott 1.50 ; 
nd 4} SENNEBUNKPORT — Garrick Players. Wed- | __ . Personal Appearance bigtices ie, oon 
nesday through Saturday nights. July 24, | New Hampshire ; 


7 ; . Our mailing list k to date, and list of 
an Mary Tudor; July 31, The Wren; August 7, | KEENE — Repertory Playhouse Associates. eee on gredutiin att eee te sent free of chores 


‘a The Merry Monarch and W. S. Gilbert’s| Tuesday through Saturday nights; Satur- i Gay Se a SRE a EE ee Or 
’ Creatures of Impulse; August 14, Petticoat| day matinees. July 23, American Born, wi 
re ~ Fever; August 21, Murder in the Red Barn;| George M. Cohan; August 6, The Constant 




















| August 28, Goodbye A gain. | Wife; August 20, Pelleas and Melisande; | oi 
of 4} OGUNQUIT — Manhattan Theatre Colony. August 27, Is Life Worth Living? La Ar entina 
if Nightly, except Sundays; Friday mati- | new Lonpon — New London Players. Fri- g 
nees. July 22, The Farmer's Wife; July 29, day and Saturday nights. July 26, The . , 
by Murder with Pen and Ink (new), by Enchanted Cottage; August 2, Enter Ma- | by Andre Levinson 
rge Frederick Jackson, with Florence Reed; dame; August 9, Dangerous Corner; August | 
en August 5, Oliver Oliver, with Alexandra 16, The Enchanted A pril; August 23, Hob- || A STUDY IN SPANISH DANCING 
sth : rlisle; August 12, Jane's Legacy (new), | — son's Choice. | 
$7. jr mg = ey —— at oe | NOTCHLAND — The Inn Unique. Sundays; By the Author of 
_] Bre: Bugust 26, iadennite September 2 | Ot tights in neighboring places. July | “The Life of Leon Baks 
#4) Tomorrow We Live (new), by Michael F tag Be Le Dense d' Auiourd hui’ 
es 4) Sheri ; ~ Ting Min Importance of Being Earnest; August 5, 4 Vanse ujoura nul 
eridan, with Violet Heming. one-act plays “TaD Au Thotare’” : 
: ose ee ee nen, eee PETERBORO Peterboro Players. August Se ee 
cept Is. Aren't We All?, | PE ~~ 1} ays : 
th With Moffat Johostcas ful co. ad a 6-10, The Dead Are Free (new) and At the | With 32 plates Price $10 
at Bay (new), by and with Mr. Johnston. Sign of the Thumb and Nose, by Alfred | 
a Reesor . J Kreymborg; August 16, apprentice play. | THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
; usetts RYE BEACH — Farragut Players. Wednesday | 
OHASSET — South Shore Players. Nightly, through Saturday nights. July 31, Cradle | 40 East 49th Street, New York 
wuss} “xcept Sundays; Wednesday matinees. Continued on page following) 
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Complete Sets of 
THEATRE ARTS 


(Quarterly 1916-1923; 
Monthly 1924-1034) 


Offer No. 1 


ONE COMPLETE SET 
Volumes I-XVIII 


A permanent and authoritative 
record of the eighteen momentous 
years just past in the progress of 
the theatre. To own it is to have 
on hand material on the theatre 
arts the value and variety of 
which the most painstaking re- 
search could not hope to dupli- 
cate. The only set now available. 


Bound, $260 


Offer No. 2 
COMPLETE MONTHLY SETS 


Volumes VIII-XVIII 


1924-1934 
Theatre Arts complete in its 
monthly form. An_ invaluable 
foundation for a theatre library, 
containing many rare issues and 
over 2,000 illustrations. 


Bound, $145; Unbound, $100 


Offer No. 3 


INCOMPLETE SETS 


Volumes II-X VIII 


1918-1934 
Constitutes nearly as full a record 
as the complete set. The rare col- 
lectors’ issues are not included; 
but the set forms a magnificent 
working library for research, il- 
lustration, reference. 


Unbound, $90 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 East 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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'Summer Theatres, Continued 


Song; August 7, Ten Nights in a Bar- 
Room; August 14, Mr. Pim Passes By; 
August 21, Fore and Aft (new), by Sinclair 
Witt; August 28, Rebound. 


TAMWORTH — The Barnstormers. Nightly, 


| 
| 


except Sundays. July 22, Accent on Youth; | 


July 29, The Fields Beyond (new), by 


Francis Bosworth; August 5, The World of | 
Light (new), by Aldous Huxley; August | 
12, The Bishop Misbehaves; August 19, | 


Petticoat Fever; August 26, Solid South; 
September 2, Hedda Gabler. 


WHITEFIELD — The Forty-Niners. Tuesday 
through Friday nights; Saturday ma- 
tinees. July 23, Hay Fever; July 30, Hazel 
Kirke; August 6, The Inspector-General; 


| SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON — Beechwood 


August 13, Fashion; August 20, The Bad | 


Man. 


New Mexico 
LAS VEGAS— Koshares of New Mexico 


Normal University. August 2 only, The | 


Golden Bough (new); August 
short plays by New Mexico writers. 


New York 

CARMEL — Rockridge Theatre, Outdoor. 
July 26-27, The Pirates of Penzance; 

2-3, Patience; August 9-10, 


| August 
22-24, Sweeney Todd — the Demon Barber 
of Fleet Street, with Estelle Winwood; 
July 29-31, The Vortex, with Estelle Win- 
wood and Guido Nadzo; August 5-7, new 
play; August 12-14, Liliom. 
CHATAUQUA — Repertory Theatre. Cleve- 
| land Play House Troupe. July 25, 27, 
| Much Ado About Nothing; August 1, 3, 
Double Door; August 8, Pygmalion; Aug- 
ust 10, Ten-Minute Alibi; August 15, 17, 
| Three-Cornered Moon. 

| CROTON-ON-HUDSON — Studio Theatre. July 

26, The Well of the Saints; August 9, Jphi- 
genia in Tauris; August 23, The School 
| for Wives. 

| ESSEX — Community Players. Tuesday 

through Saturday nights. July 23, The 
| Locked Room; July 30, What Ann Brought 
| Home; August 6, Laff That Off!; August 

13, Mary’s Other Husband; August 20, 

| The Family 
| Cercle. 
| LAKE MAHOPAC — Mahopac Theatre. Nightly, 
| except Sundays. July 22, Silhouette (new), 
| by Caesar Dunn; July 29, The Milky 
| Way; August 5, Bill of Divorcement; Aug- 
| ust 12, new play; August 19, Fly Away 
| Home. 

| LOCUST VALLEY — Red Barn Theatre. 

| Nightly, except Sundays. July 22, Let 

| Freedom Ring (new), by Peter Cobb; July 
29, Hell Cat (new), by Austin Parker. 

MILLBROOK — Rockridge Theatre. Plays 
given in Carmel Indoor Theatre (see 
above) first three nights of each week play 
here Thursday through Saturday nights. 

MOUNT KISCO— Westchester Playhouse. 
Nightly, except Sundays. July 22, Post 
Road; July 29, Smilin’ Through, with 
Norma Terris; August 5, The Petrified 
Forest, with Geoffrey Kerr; August 12, 
The Virginian, with Henry Fonda; Au- 

ust 19, Saturday's Children, with Margaret 

ullavan and Henry Fonda; August 26, 
Hay Fever, with Viola Roache; September 
2, Patience. 

NEW ROCHELLE — New Rochelle Playhouse 
(Woman’s Club). Tuesday through Satur- 
day nights; Wednesday matirees. July 23, 
Ode to Liberty, ith Ina Cl::ve; July 30, 
The Play’s the Thing, with Carlyle Black- 
well; August 6, Beyond the Circle (new), 
by William C. Jackson, with Glenn 
Hunter. 

PAWLING — Starlight Theatre. Nightly, ex- 
cept Sundays; Thursday matinees. July 


Upstairs; August 27, The 





Iolanthe. Rockridge Theatre, Indoor. July | 


I2 only, | 





| 
| 
| 


22, Three Live Ghosts; July 29, Virgin so; 
(new), by J. C. Furnas; August's ae 
Wooden Kimono; August 12, The Broken 
Wing. 

PHELPs — Phelps Players. Thursday th 
Saturday nights. July 25, Aceh 
Youth; August 1, The Late Christopher 
Bean; August 8, Three-Cornered Moon: 
August 15, Dangerous Corner; August 29 
Candida; August 29, Funeral Game 
(new), by Randolph Carter. 

POUGHKEEPSIE — Vassar Experimental The. 
atre. August 2-3, Come Out into the Syp 
(called in England The Dance of Deajh) 
by W. H. Auden, with new musical score 
by Clair Leonard. 


Theatre. Nightly, except Sundays, Ajj 


plays by Frederick Jackson: July 29 f 
Backwards, with Morgan Farley; July 29, [ 


Original Sin, with Claudia Morgan; Aug. 
ust 5, The King’s Messenger, with Leslie 
Adams; August 12, Behind Closed Doors 
with Florence Reed; August 19, Beginner’; 
Luck, with Guido Nadzo; August 26, 


=a 


Se 





Murder with Pen and Ink. Attra 
| SCHENECTADY — Union College, Mohawk a list 
Drama Festival. July 23-27, The Merry | the | 
Wives of Windsor; July 30—August 3, 
Lysistrata; August 6-10, Rip Van Winkle: to loo 
August 13-17, Master of the Revels (new), | the n 
by Don Marquis. 4 
SOUTHAMPTON — Hampton Players. Mon- mg 
day through Thursday nights of first | ach. 
week of each production in Southampton; | jy wg 
Wednesday and Friday nights of second 
week in East Hampton and Quoque, | “gf 
respectively. July 24, Sweet Salt (new), by openi 
Ladislaus Aladar, adapted from the Hun- 
garian by Barre Dunbar; August 7, The | Pare” 
Man With Nine Lives (new), by Norman comp. 
Foster and Harvey Hamilton; August 21, | ° 
Your Young Men (new), by William 
Wallace Vosburgh. 
| SYRACUSE — Slocum Theatre, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Summer School Players. Wednes- TOBA 
day through Friday nights. July 24, D. 
Meteor; July 31, Russet Mantle (new), by Me 
Lynn Riggs; August 7, La Lacondiers; Ant! 
August 14, First Choice (new), by LucyK| ° 
Brown. 
woopsTocK — Maverick Theatre. Thursday PERS 
through Sunday nights. July 25, Labwr- om 
num Grove; August 1, The Shining How; Broc 
August 8, new play; August 15, Nook; and 
August 22, The Bishop Misbehaves. 
Pennsylvania = 
SHAWNEE-ON-DELAWARE — Paula Shay} tor: 
Players. Friday nights; Saturday nights| Eme 
in Allentown. July 26, Petticoat Fev; 
August 2, Three Straight Crooks; August ANYT 
9, Post Road; August 23, Apron Strings, If 
August 30, Dooley Cashes In (new), od 
Gould B. Martin. Cole 
Rhode Island . — 
KINGSTON — Rhode Island State College} | Bets 
Kingston Playhouse. July 22-27, Autumt 
Crocus, with Winifred Lenihan; July 2% TH 
August 2, Escape Me Never!, with Wink} "HEC 
fred Lenihan; August 12-16, Criminala| @tiza 
Large; August 20-24, The Second Mow, ton's 
with Earle Larimore and Selena Royle. — 
MATUNUCK — Theatre-by-the-Sea. Tuesday Judit 
through Saturday nights; Thursday mat 
nees. July 23, Around the World in Eight} 
Days; July 30, Trelawney of the Wells, with} THRE, 
Edith Barrett; August 6, The Pasi} —. 
Baker's Wife; August 13, indefinite; Amp _ 
ust 20, Accent on Youth; August 27, ith 
Brothers Karamazov. P Boot 
Milla 
Vermont 
BREAD LOAF — Bread Loaf Little Theal®) SKET( 
of the School of English. August 2, 
Fall of the House of Usher, by F. L. 
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Te | MERICAN ACADEMY | 
; | 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS | 
pugh FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
= For 51 Years America’s Leading Institution 
: be for Dramatic and Expressional Training | 
Th PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
e- 
Sun FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 26 
rath), 
Score Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 
“al ROOM 152-G | 
Al CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY | 
r 22,0 | [See ee Se eee ee ae a 
12 y | 
Aug- 
esi See for ourself tne GREAT WALTZ (Aug. 5——.) Re- —— ) 
—_ | ea DRAMATIC TRAINING FOR 
mer’s 
+ %, | fractions current in New York, and LOOKING FORWARD STAGE — SCREEN — RADIO | 
i th which have closed since 
ree alist of those : 7 dditi KIND LADY (Sept. 9.) Drama. With Grace Frances 
~ the last recording. In addition, a few “George. Return engagement. 
.) . 
nhl look forward to in the early weeks of JUMBO (September.) Theatrical circus. ROBINSON: 
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Day: 


the new season. Representing more a 
producer's hopes than definite entries, 
each seems to be sufficiently established 
fo warrant inclusion. Dates under this 


Music by Rodgers and Hart; dialogue by 
Hecht and MacArthur. Producer: Billy 
Rose. Directed by John Murray Ander- 
son. Dialogue staged by George Abbott. 
Settings by Albert Johnson. With Jimmy 
Durante. 


category are of course uncertain. The 
opening and closing dates appear in 
parentheses after the title. The listing ts 
complete through ‘fune 14. 


AT HOME ABROAD (Set. 16.) Revue by 
Howard Dietz and Arthur Schwartz, with 
contributions by Raymond Knight. Pro- 
ducer: Lee Shubert. With Beatrice Lillie, 
Ethel Waters, Herb Williams and Paul 
Haakon. 


WEST WINDS ARE BLOWING (Septem- 
ber.) by Velma Carson. First production of 
Theatre Alliance. 


| THE UGLY RUNTS (September.) by Rob- 
ert Raynolds. Producers: Robinson Smith 
and Frederick W. Ayer. 


ON THE BOARDS 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1033——.) 
Drama adapted from the Erskine Cald- 
well novel by Jack Kirkland. Producer: 
Anthony Brown. With James Bell. 





PERSONAL APPEARANCE (Oct. 17——.) 
Comedy by Lawrence Riley. Producer: | 
Brock Pemberton. With Gladys George 
and Otto Hulett. 


Producer: Philip Dunning. With Frank 
M. Thomas, Jr., and Joanna Roos. 


THE OLD LADIES (September.) Drama- 
tization by Rodney Ackland of the Hugh 
Walpole novel. From London. Producer: 
Helen Arthur. 


CLOSED 


KNOCK ON WOOD (May 28—-June 8.) 
PARADE (May 20—June 22.) 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (Nov. 20——.) 
by Lillian Hellman. Producer and direc- 
| tor: Herman Shumlin. With Katherine 
| Emery, Anne Revere, Florence McGee. 
ANYTHING GOES! (Nov. 21——.) Musi- 

tal farce by Guy Bolton, P. G. Wodehouse | 

and Russel Crouse. Music and lyrics by | THE 
* Cole Porter. Producer: Vinton Freedley. June 29.) 
« Directed by Howard Lindsay. Settings by | 


Bettina Hall and William Gaxton. KIND LADY (April 23—June 29.) 


atization by Zoé Akins of Edith Whar- | THE YOUNG GO FIRST (May 28—June 
tons story. Producer: Harry Moses. Di-| 29 ) 

tected by Guthrie McClintic. Settings and | 
costumes by Stewart Chaney. With | ACCENT ON YOUTH (Dec. 25—July 6.) 


dith F I . ~ 
Judith Anderson and Helen Menken FLY AWAY HOME (Jan. 15~July 6.) 


THREE MEN ON A HORSE (Jan. 30 | CEILING ZERO (April 10-July 6.) 


foe Cecil Fiokm. Producer: preg By \TILL THE DAY I DIE (March 26-July 
: : » aan) 


ith William Lynn, Sam Levene, Shirley | 
> Booth, Frank Camp, Fleming Ward and | GRAND GUIGNOL PLAYS (July 11-20.) 
Millard Mitchell. ‘ cilia 
AWAKE AND SING (Feb. 19-July 27.) 


SKETCH BOOK (June 4——.) Revue. | WAITING FOR LEFTY (March 26-July 
ucer: Earl Carroll. 27.) 


| 





Donald Oenslager. With Victor Moore, | PETTICOAT FEVER (March 4-June 29.) | 


THE OLD MAID (Jan. 7 Sept. 28.) Dram- | SOMETHING GAY (A pril 209 -June 29.) | 





REMEMBER THE DAY (Sept. 28.) Drama | 
by Philo Higley and Philip Dunning. | 


PETRIFIED FOREST (Jan. 7- | 


| 
| 
| 





DUFF 


“The Great Teacher” — DAVID BELASCO 


LJNOER the guidance of America’s 

most eminent and internationally 
famous dramatic coach you will ac- 
quire the finesse necessary for a con- 
vincing interpretation of difficult 
roles. 


ENROLL NOW 
FALL CLASSES 
START SEPT. 


Individual Instruction at All Times 


Special Courses for 
Teachers and Public Speakers 


Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, 
Katharine Hepburn, Jane Wyatt, 
Kenneth MacKenna, Osgood Per- 


kins, and many other stars. 


For information and literature, 
write or telephone: 
235 East 62nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
RHinelander 4-7900 BUtterfield 8-5940 




















THE SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN BALLET 


New term beginning August 26th 
Complete instruction in Classical Ballet, 
Adagio, Character, Plastic, etc., by 

GEORGE BALANCHINE 
PIERRE VLADIMIROFF 
MURIEL STUART 


Lectures on the Dance and the Fine Arts by 
LINCOLN KIRSTEIN and EDWARD M, M. 
WARBURG 


Director of School: VLADIMIR DIMITRIEW 


637 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Wickersham 2-7667 
Send for brochure 
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School and Studio Directory continued 











TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA'S 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 











THE HILDA SPONG 
THEATRE SCHOOL 
































| THOROUGH e PRACTICAL 
THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE method of acting, adapted to | Acting - Makeup — Public Speaking 
the needs of the American stage, available to young men and Dancing — Singing — Radio 
women seeking thorough training for the theatre. Broadcasting — Fencing 
TECHNIQUE OF ACTING, stage make-up, voice, body develop- | |, Deniel Frohman says: “Hilda Spong’s years of 
ment, diction, dialects. Rehearsal Group for Actors. Private and | a pode pen bers * 
Class lessons. Coaching for Parts. | 
FALL SESSION — OCTOBER 91s 
SPECIAL EVENING SESSION | 
For Information Address: The Secretary, 
MME. DAYKARHANOVA will incorporate the courses of the re ee Se 
former Studio of Stage Make-Up in the SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE. — 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 4TH, 1935 HELEN FORD 
SPONSORS: STA fe FO R D Dramatic Director 
RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY MICHAEL CHEKHOV (Founder of the Actors’ First Studio) 
HALLIE FLANAGAN ROSAMOND GILDER i lete tr 
MR. AND MRS. NORMAN HAPGOOD EDITH J. R. ISAACS ry ap a wats te for both 
AURIOL LEE EUGENIE LEONTOVICH advanced students and beginners. 
nom apna ena ALLA NAZIMOVA Private instruction in 
ARL A MONTEREY O'NEILL ROSAMOND PINCHOT 
PAUL REIMERS CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER | BIO BROADCASTING 
ARTHUR HOPKINS PUBLIC SPEAKING 
COACHING IN PARTS 
“I consider Helen Ford Stafford the most in. 
Seo Futian Ielannition, spiring teacher of acting ata ede fom 
. . Address inquiries to: 
MISS FRANCES DEITZ, Managing Director ye 
29 West 56th Street New York, N. Y.|| Tower Studio 3218 Barbizon Plazs 
Tel.: COlumbus 5-5834 Circle 7-7000 New York City _ 











ARTE TGR. 1 RATAN TIC 


PAULINE CHELLIS 





DORIS CHARLES 









SCHOOL OF THE DANCE HUMPHREY WEIDMAN 
Coces in Whader Seis | MODERN DANCE 
‘ for | Eight months’ course October 1st to June 
Intermediates — Teachers | teniendh i ahaa | 


and Advanced Students 
Concert Group 


Fall Ee - ls 30 
(Registration, Week of Sept. 23) 
For Complete Prospectus 
Address: Pauline Chellis Studio 
88 Exeter Street, Boston, Mass. 


Afternoon and evening classes 





Special Classes in Dance Composition 


Register Now 























MARIA 
OUSPENSKAY A D}IDELAH nick f 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS of the SPOKEN WORD 
and THEATRE WORKSHOP 


. 1105 Carnegie Hall Cleveland, Ohio 

WINTER SCHOOL — Two-year 

Private and class lessons course with Diploma. Radio, Theatre, 
for actors and singers. Platform Arts, Teaching, Self-devel- 
Techni f ti opment. Public Student performances 
echnique of acting, monthly. Qualifying students ac- 
coaching for parts, dic- cepted by The Cleveland Play House. 


SUMMER SCHOOL — June, July, 


tion, body itn tncearceagha August. Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vine- 




















FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 4th yard Island, Massachusetts. 
For further information inquire \ For catalogue address ] 
MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
27 West 67th Street New York, N. Y. \ 1105 Carnegie Hall Cleveland, Ohio J 

























THE 


ACTORS’ WORKSHOP 


Directors: 

HARRY and CICELY IRVINE 
Complete Dramatic Training 
Private as well as class instruction 
for all students 
The 1935-36 Session opens 
MONDAY, OCT. 14TH 
with a Preliminary Test Week 
Send for full information and booklet 


ACADEMY OF ALLIED ARTS 5,593 ne" 


349 WEST 86TH STREET . . . NEWYORK .. . SChuyler 4-1216 


. PEE 


DEPARTMENT 
DAVID ITKIN 


Director 
@ Professional Training 
@ University Credit 
® Acting Technique 
@ Producing Experience 
@ Public Performances 
@ Fully Equipped Theatre 
®@ Diploma & Degree Courses 
@ Evening Classes 


FALL SEMESTER SEPT. 16 
Send for detailed information 











DePAUL UNIVERSIT! 
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